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WESLEY ON HIS FATHER’S TOMB. 

Tuere is probably no transaction, in the life of 
Wesley, which, at the time of its occurrence, caused 
greater prejudice against him, than the one repre- 
sented in our leading embellishment for this month. 
That a man could be so irreverent, it was said, as 
to stand on his father’s grave, no matter for what 
purpose, and thus trample upon his ashes, when he 
was incapable of reproving the unnatural insult, 
was monstrous. So said the good people of Ep- 
worth; so have hinted some of his biographers; and 
so many people pretend to think even now. 

What strange effects a little prejudice will often 
work in the best of minds! So far from there hav- 
ing been the slightest disrespect intended by the 
son to the dust of the sainted father, scarcely any 
act, of which that surviving son was capable, could 
have been performed, which should so fully exhibit 
the depth and power of his filial reverence. 

Let it be remembered, that John Wesley was born 
at Epworth; that he had there lived through the 
entire period of his youth; that his father had been 
rector of the village church for nearly forty years; 
that the son, a regularly ordained clergyman of the 
Church of England, a fellow of Oxford University, 
aman of undoubted piety and of extensive labors 
in the cause of evangelical religion, after a long 
absence from the place of his nativity, had returned 
to spend a few days amid the haunts of his child- 
hood, and with the friends of his father’s family. 
With a beating heart, as he approached the spot, 
he let fall his eye on the place where the memories 
of his youth still clustered. Having, however, dur- 
ing his absence, adopted the novel plan of itinerant 
preaching, and not knowing in what manner his 
old friends would look upon this and other pecu- 
liarities of his mode of labor, he very peaceably and 
prudently stopped at a public inn, so as to give the 
least possible uneasiness to his former associates. 

He was discovered by an old family servant, who 
reported his presence to the public. He called pri- 
vately on the curate of Epworth, and offered to aid 
him, if he desired assistance, either in preaching, 
or in reading the prayers of the Episcopal service. 
The curate, whom Dr. Southey calls both “intem- 
perate and indecent,” who was then in a state of 


“beastly intoxication,” excluded Mr. Wesley, his 
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superior in orders, as in rank and knowledge, from 
all participation in public worship. Without the 
slightest resentment, Mr. Wesley went to Church 
and heard the services with his ordinary earnest- 
ness and candor. . 

“A rumor, however, prevailed,” says Southey, 
“that he was to preach in the afternoon: the church 
was filled in consequence; and a sermon was deliv- 
ered [by the curate] upon the evils of enthusiasm, 
to which Mr. Wesley listened with his characteristic 
composure. But when the sermon was over, his 
companion gave notice, as the people were coming 
out, that Mr. Wesley, not being permitted to preach 
in the church, would preach in the church-yard at 
six o’clock. ‘Accordingly,’ says Mr. Wesley, ‘at six 
I came, and found such a congregation as I believe 
Epworth never saw before. I stood near the east 
end of the church, upon my father’s tombsteue, and 
cried—The kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ .” 

Now, with due deference, I say this was an act 
of the most tender respect to his father’s memory; 
and Mr. Southey himself, no friend to the charac- 
ter of Wesley, compares it with the case of that 
Greek tragedian, ‘‘ who, when he performed Electra, 
brought into the theatre the urn containing the 
ashes of his own child.” 

But there was something more significant than 
this in the conduct of Mr. Wesley. He had come 
to his own, and his own had not received him. 
Discarded and even insulted by those who should 
have rejoiced in the fame and usefulness of their 
rising friend and townsman, and stung by the in- 
gratitude of the curate, who owed his very place to 
the friendship of the Wesley family, he fled for 
refuge to the memory of his father, and clung to 
the only accessible representative of his natural 
protector. That same father, too, had been an out- 
cast in his own day, and had wandered, as his son 
was now wandering, in quest of places where he 
might labor and be useful. Well did the younger 
itinerant, in the day of his persecutions, plant his 
feet on the grave of kim, whose spirit might be sup- 
posed to sympathize the most profoundly with his 
mission. His success seemed to show, that not his 
father only, but his father’s God, was with him. 
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FASHION PLATE. 

My readers all know, that, in these immaculate 
times, it is the habit of many periodicals to give, 
quarterly, a plate of fashions; and I have been often 
asked why I did not follow suit. I could offer 
many reasons, many sound reasons, many reasons 
never thought of in the logic of Aristotle, for not 
having done so; but I am not inciined, fair reader, 
to enter into a logical debate on this profound sub- 
ject, when I am so well prepared to out-do all my 
cotemporaries in that wherein they chiefly boast. 
I have now, at last, a fashion plate, which I present 
as a specimen of the latest style of the philosophy 
and art of dress. Three cheers, all the world, as ye 
close this paragraph, for the celebrated beauty, the 
incomparable lady of the toilet, the BELLE or oLp 
Prnosscor ! 

I solicit this mark of admiration with the more 
sincerity, for aslight change that has recently passed 
upon my feelings, in relation to the grave subject 
of costume. I once thought, with many very seri- 
ous people, that ‘looks are nothing, but behavior 
all;” but I now think that good behavior is entirely 
out of date, and personal appearance is every thing 
in the world. Of all the fine arts, not one is com- 
parable with the art of dress; and I have congratu- 
lated myself greatly with the thought that, for once 
in my life, 1 agree in opinion with the majority of 
my race. But my agreement with the leaders of 
the fair sex is worth all the rest. 

That old Scotch philosophy, which sprung from 
the wig of Doctor Reid, called the Philosophy of 
Common Sense, has long since been buried in the 
good-for-nothing Scotchman’s grave; and we mod- 
erns, incomparable for all improvements—for steam- 
boats, for railroads, and for the lightning post-office 
system—have learned, by a new and superior logic, 
that dress is the science of sciences, and the art of 
arts. 

There are some old hunkers, it is true, who seem 
to cling to the false notions of a barbarous age. 
You will hear some of our wild fanatics in the 
cause of education, as they call it, who, like Horace 
Mann, almost sincerely maintain the importance of 
improving our mental faculties, as a means of use- 
fulness and respect. A few essayists, also, who 
write for the press, will occasionally throw out a 
hint, that good breeding has something to do with 
one’s respectability and success. Some, too, talk 
of morality, of certain habits of mind called vir- 
tues, as if these had any connection with human 
life. There is, also, I am sorry to say, a small 
class of clergymen—I am thankful, however, that 
the class is small—who have laid aside preaching 
great sermons, which I admire to hear, and have 
condescended so much as to offer what they call 
religion as a substitute for fashion. 

However, good my reader, there is one consola- 
tion in all this business. We of the fashionable 
side of life are under no constraint from theze prosy 
old fellows. As for Horace Mann, he has gone to 
Congress; and we may venture to hope that Massa- 





chusetts may never furnish the world with another 
educator like him. If she should, we need not read 
a word of what he says; and so he and his school of 
common sense may have their education, and men- 
tal development, and moral progress, and harmony 
of all the faculties, to themselves. Then these peri- 
odical, and other literary moralists, may take their 
own side of our popular monthlies. We will read 
nothing but the fashion plates, and the lighter arti- 
cles, and especially all the pages devoted mainly 
or exclusively to dress. True enough, we must go 
to Church, for this is one of the fashions just now; 
but it may not be a great while; and then, when 
we are there, we can wear cotton-wool in our ears; 
or, What is just the same, by a little practice, we 
can learn to abstract the mind entirely from the 
preacher, and thus spend a glorious forenoon and a 
brilliant evening in reviewing the robes, and muffs, 
and new bonnets, and checked long-shawls, and 
velvet mantillas or visites, and the whole array of 
fashion, as they show themselves at these fashion- 
able resorts. To avoid the preacher’s impertinent 
look of reproof, it is a fine idea—and I will mention 
it here for the benefit of a much-persecuted class— 
to feign something uneasy about your seat, or a stray 
lock tickling you behind the ear, either of which 
will afford you a perfectly justifiable excuse for 
turning your head, now and then, to the right or 
left. One caution, however, I would give you. 
Let that tickling always be about the ear opposite 
to the most fashionable belle at Church; so that, 
when you do turn your head, you can survey every 
article of apparel that she wears. Ten subscribers, 
reader, for this thought! 

The truth of it is, reader, the whole business of 
our mortal life is dress. Some people talk of ma- 
king preparation for another; but it is the study of 
the fashionable to prepare for this; and all the skill 
lies in the art of putting on one’s clothes. Or, if 
there is any thing else to do, it consists in getting 
the money—no matter how with us fashionables— 
by which silks and satins, gold and gew-gaws, can 
be purchased at the highest price. The love of 
money, therefore, is the root of all our happiness. 

This, then, being the true philosophy of the sub- 
ject, let me tell my reader how I became possessed 
of the incomparable paragon of fashion to which 
these remarks refer. 

Wandering one day, during my late travels, with 
my friend, Dr. Augustus Mitchell, the ornithologist, 
on the banks of old Casco Bay, a word was dropped 
relative to the natives, who once inhabited those 
shores. “By the way,” said the Doctor, with his 
peculiar animation, “between us and the ocean 
there is a bivouac of these aboriginals, of the famous 
Penobscot tribe, which I have recently visited, in 
company with the Choctaw chief, Col. Pitchlin. 
We had a glorious time. The Colonel was in eesta- 
sies with his visit. For myself, I was delighted 
with the meeting of the Choctaw and Penobscot 
chiefs—the two aboriginal representatives of the 
east and west. It was a scene.” 
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“Would you like,” I inquired, “to visit them 
again?” 

“Indeed I would,” replied the Doctor, “if you 
wish to go.” 

We went. We saw. We came. Whether the 
Doctor brought back any new bird for his splendid 
cabinet, I have utterly forgotten; but I remember 
well, that, as the fruit of this singularly interesting 
visit, I carried from those parts a fine Daguerreo- 
type likeness of the celebrated beauty, whose face 
illustrates this fashion paper. Mr. Halpin, the best 
engraver of heads on the continent, has done the 
subject his usual justice; and I trust my readers 
will do me the justice to confess, that I have sur- 
passed all my competitors, for this time, in furnish- 
ing such a model for the toilet and little table. 
Having, however, a slight twitch of modest fear- 
fulness in this matter, I shall beg the privilege of 
setting down a few particulars, to prompt the good 
opinion of my judges. 

It is no part of my business, certainly, to speak 
of this “lady’s” face or figure. These, though 
about as perfect as the plastic skill of Deity could 
make them, are not to be the objects of one’s admi- 
ration. It is no longer God, but the milliner, whom 
men must worship. God’s workmanship, however 
exquisite, must be so altered by modes of dress, 
that the natural form of female grace and beauty is 
not to be recognized. True, just at this moment, 
there is a style of head-dressing coming into vogue 
in Paris, called the revolutionary style, which, em- 
blematic of the late disorders of that gay city, re- 
quires the hair to be let fall in long loose locks 
upon the shoulders. Penchscot taste, too, a la mode, 
leaves the head entirely nude. In this, therefore, 
my paragon leads the ladies of even the new Re- 
public; and France, pious, discreet France, has 
always been our model. 

That jewel, also, in her ear, is right; for no lady 
would ever have an ear without a jewel init. An 
unjeweled ear, indeed, looks totally unfinished. 
The lower part of it was made for nothing else, 
according to my opinion, but to suspend a whale- 
tooth pearl or a drop of gilt pewter. The longer 
and heavier these ear-weights the better, as they 
are intended, according to their true philosophy, 
as a sort of ballast to all light-headed young ladies. 

That collar of beads is to cover up the neck, of 
course, lest some rude eye should see how perfect 
God has made it; and that shower of beads, fash- 
ionably enough, is all for show, for ornament. All 
polite dress, in truth, consists in ornament. Con- 
venience and comfort are given up to the Scotch 
philosophers. 

I am greatly taken with my lady’s bosom-pin, 
which is none of your common, meagre, poverty- 
stricken pins, no bigger than a tea-cup; it is large, 
and massive, and ample, and well-figured, and 
really magnificent. I seriously advise all young 
belles instantly to copy it. Remember, by no 
means be sparing of your metal. Nothing should 
be worn, now-a-days, on a fashionable lady’s bosom, 





smaller than a platter. So say I; and so say the 
laws of fashion; and so says the public. 

That lowest ornament, touching the beauty’s 
hands, is altogether extra, put on to show pre-emi- 
nence, just as all true ladies do, now and then, in 
the matter of an extra knot of ribbon, or a special 
twist of hair-locks. Over it—not under it, thought- 
less reader—is suspended the rich emblem of this 
young maid’s religion; for it is fashionable, as I 
told you, to be religious, provided you are in cir- 
eumstances properly to show it. That obsolete 
piety of going to Church for the purpose of hear- 
ing sermons, of attending to the social and family 
demands of worship, and of going about the streets 
visiting the sick, diving into the low dungeons of 
the poor, carrying clothes to the naked, and bread 
to the hungry, and lifting the fallen eye of the 
dying and despairing to the realms of hope, is not 
fashionable, to say the least—and that is sufficient, 
reader, for you and me. Such a religion is for 
Howard, and Wilberforce, and Wesley. If you wish 
to be pious in good style, get you a showy dwell- 
ing-house, buy you a gorgeous carriage, keep a pos- 
tilion, drive in state to the door of church every 
Sabbath morning, rustle your silks, speak to none 
but the fashionable as you go in and out—and then 
you have it. Religion is not worth a penny, as 
even your preacher will acknowledge, unless you 
can find some opportunity to show it. 

Such, blessed readers, are the fashions; and my 
paragon must bear the palm, in spite of all the vir- 
tuous and devout milliners of Paris. From the 
matter of an ear-jewel to the Christian religion, she 
is Venus among the stars and votaries of fashion. 
Even in the smallest particulars, such as the wear- 
ing of an extra ring upon her fingers, or the bring- 
ing in of a piece of work without touching it, as 
you see in the case of that neglected basket on the 
table, she is, as the poet says, 

‘So perfect and so peerless—created 

Of every creature’s best.” 
But I am warmly out of patience with that same 
old poet, William Shakspeare, whom I have tried 
to admire so often. But how can I? Howcan I 
forgive him such a senseless tirade as he somewhere 
makes on the very point and purpose of this paper? 
‘<Tt is the mind that makes the body rich; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

What! is the jay more precious than'the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 


Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye?” 


Confound a bard who could put such questions! 
Yes, old prophet, the feathers make the bird, and 
paint the world, wrong it as you will! 

I know not when I may resume this subject; but 
shall do it fuller justice at some future time. The 
class of persons, whose cause I have here espoused, 
have been so generally mistreated, it is: for the 
public good that some one should lift his voice in 
their behalf. I anticipate showers, nay, tempests, 
of gratitude for my zeal. 
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WASHINGTON’S MARRIAGE. 


BY REV. G. P. DISOSWAY, A, M. 


*¢ But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee.” 


“Wuart plain building is that, driver, a little be- 
yond the hill?” 

“ That, sir, is Gen. Washington’s church,” quickly 
replied a little and aged mulatto, who had been dri- 
ving the stage, between Dumfries and Alexandria, 
in Virginia, for the previous forty years. I had 
been traveling all night, and it was a cold, bracing, 
and clear morning in January; the air was still, and 
the sun began, before long, to arise, in richest pur- 
ple, over the distant mountains. In the opposite 
part of the heavens, the mild moon, whose light 
was growing pale and still paler, was yet visible. 
I looked out from the window of our coach, silently 
Watching the gradual and beautiful changes of the 
early light. Before me, the tops of the loftiest oaks 
began to be faintly gilded with the brightness of 
the coming orb of day, while the surrounding val- 
leys were still vailed in gray shadows. 

Whilst I was thus gazing, we had ascended the 
hill, and came immediately in front of the chapel. 
It was a plain, brick edifice, with its venerable ivy- 
clad walls; nor was there any thing peculiarly stri- 
king in the external aspect of the building. Still, 
the season of the year, the desolation of winter, and, 
above all, the reflection that the illustrious Wasuine- 
Ton worshiped God in this earthly temple, were all 
of a nature to elevate the soul, and to fill it with no- 
ble contemplations. There was something of moral 
grandeur in the associations attaching themselves to 
this sacred spot. There was not the early song of the 
lark to break in upon the quiet of the place, the soft 
and lovely landscape, the green and shining fields, 
or the mountain trees dressed in their rich attire. 
And although the forest looked desolate, and the 
flowers of the valley had perished—although silence 
and dreariness hovered over the face of nature, I 
thought, with Milton, 


** So much the rather thou shine inward, Light divine.” 
Even the gloomy desolations of winter may thus 
calm and soften the heart, and the contemplation 
of them fills the soul with silent devotion to that 
almighty Hand which turns the seasons round. 

The place seemed also hallowed by the recollec- 
tion of that great spirit of our country, who sought 
religious relaxation in this solitude from the tumult 
of war, or the cares of state. 

Who can pass by this consecrated spot, without 
feeling some emotions of gratitude to the memory 
of the immortal Washington! I looked on the 
whole scene with deep and increasing emotions; 
that indescribable but impressive feeling surround- 
ed me, which all experience when the image of a 
fellow-being, who has left a mighty name on the 
earth, arises before our imagination from the very 
place he once occupied. I have stood before many 
a magnificent, boasted, and splendid sacred edifice, 





but before none with the solemn awe and reverence 
with which I looked on this. The dark days and 
struggle of the Revolution, the gloom and difficul- 
ties of our early confederacy, and the prosperous 
scenes since, crowded upon my memory, producing 
a rich picture, in which the prominent object was 
the image of that illustrious man who often here 
worshiped the Almighty. That he was a Christian, 
is the brightest trait of his exalted and never-dying 
character; and the Christian hero now reposes where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary for 
ever rest. 

No section of our country presents to the travel- 
er’s eye so many venerable sanctuaries, or their re- 
mains, as he meets with in “Old Virginia.” In one 
of these, the ancient parish church of St. Peter, 
New Kent county, was George Washington married. 
Mr. Stearns, a distinguished artist of New York, is 
now engaged in painting a large picture of the mar- 
riage as it took place on the 6th of January, 1759. 
For this purpose, he has recently visited Arlington 
House and Mr. Custis, where he has obtained beau- 
tiful and correct copies of Colonel and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, from the original portraits of Peale in 1772, 
and Woolaston in 1759. 

The scene is laid in the old church. Near the 
altar stands the officiating clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
Mossom, fully robed, and about to present the mar- 
riage ring. The bridegroom appears in a suit of 
blue and silver, lined with red silk, hair powdered, 
embroidered waistcoat, small-clothes, gold knee and 
shoe-buckles, and a dress sword. A suit of white 
satin adorns the bride, with rich point lace ruffles, 
pearl ornaments in her hair, necklace of the same, 
ear-rings and bracelets, white satin high-heeled shoes 
with diamond buckles. She is attended by a group 
of ladies in the gorgeous English costume of that 
ancient period. A brilliant group also stands near 
to the bridegroom, embracing the royal Vice-Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, with several English army and 
navy officers, at that period in the colonial service. 
The Governor is dressed in scarlet, embroidered with 
gold, bag wig, and sword, as was the fashion of the 
time. 

No character of the group is more picturesque, 
or interesting, than Bishop, the celebrated body-ser- 
vant of the unfortunate Braddock—then of Wash- 
ington, with whom he ended his days after a faith- 
ful service of over forty years. This veteran sol- 
dier in the wars of King George II, forms a perfect 
study in the picture. Tall, attenuated in form, his 
soldierly bearing, with folded arms, and cocked hat 
in his hand, he has respectfully approached the 
bridal party, and his appearance adds a touching 
and home interest to the whole scene. He also 
wears a scarlet coat, is spurred and booted, having 
just dismounted, and delivered the well-known and 
favorite charger of his chief to a groom. 

Through the folding doors of the church is seen 
the old-fashioned coach of the bride, drawn by 
six noble horses, with the fine English charger 
bequeathed to Washington, by Braddock, after the 
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fatal and bloody fleld of Monongahela. From the 
accounts of the marriage still preserved in the re- 
spective families, the bride and her ladies occupied 
the coach, while the provincial colonel rode his 
splendid charger, accompanied by a brilliant cor- 
tégé of the noble and gallant of the land. 

Such are the outlines of this beautiful picture, 
representing the marriage of George Washington 
and Mrs. Custis, in 1759—a picture which, when 
finished, will greatly enrich the catalogue of Amer- 
ican historical paintings. 
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BY REV. W. Cc. HOYT. 

AL my readers have heard of Greenwood Ceme- 
tery; many of them have seen it, and some of them 
have near and dear ones buried there, awaiting the 
resurrection of the dead. In this delightful, roman- 
tic, solemn place, where the dead sleep and the liv- 
ing congregate, many let fall the tear of sorrow, 
while their bosoms heave the long sigh which tells 
of anguish within. O God, how many hearts are 
wrung with grief as they ride in procession, or wan- 
der alone through the avenues of this city of the 
dead ! 

It is not my design, in this short article, to no- 
tice the grounds—the taste with which they are 
laid out—the vaults—the tombs—the “societies’” 
lots—the heroes’ resting-place—the shafts of mar- 
ble erected by the rich—the display of folly seen in 
some of the inscriptions—all this has been done 
over and over again—but to call attention to one 
spot more beautiful in its associations than all oth- 
ers of the thousand charming spots in this most beau- 
tiful of burying-places—the public plat where infant 
children are buried. It is a little south of Lane ay- 
enue, and is a square containing one hundred and 
fifty graves now nearly filled up. 

Let me describe this spot. It is laid out in six 
rows, each row containing twenty-five graves. They 
are about of the same length, and are so uniformly 
arranged, that one is struck with their appearance. 
The ground gently slopes toward the west, and is 
skirted by open woods on the south. On the east, 
adults are buried; and, stretching away toward the 
north, on the hill-sides and in the valleys, lie those— 
some rich and some poor, some great and some 
small—whose earthly career is closed up for ever. 
All that are buried here are little children—of such 
as is the kingdom of heaven. 

My feelings were indescribable when, in my ram- 
bles in the cemetery, on the eighth of September— 
a beautiful day as was ever made—lI first stumbled 
on this plat, and discovered that it was the home of 
the early dead. While there, a carriage drove up; 
two persons elighted: the father and mother, a 
youthful pair, perhaps twenty-three or twenty-five 
years old. They were not rich, and they had come 
alone and unattended, to bury their first-born, a 





sweet little creature ten months old. They saw it 
laid quietly in its little grave, and waited to see it 
covered with the clean soft sand, then turned mourn- 
fully away. What a pang rent that mother’s heart, 
as she left her babe to sleep in the ground! 

In the midst of the plat are two graves, which 
are often visited. I take them, also, to be the graves 
of the first-born. On one, a small image is seated 
near the head, and looks down as if watching the 
dust beneath. Just before it is a wicker basket, of 
open work, set in the ground; in this the rose, 
planted by the mother’s hands, grows, and buds, 
and blossoms. The other has an image, beautifully 
formed, exhibiting in its countenance some of the 
melancholy, but more of the placid, keeping its 
day and night vigils over the grave of the little 
sleeper. At the foot of this grave, a thrifty gera- 
nium was in full bloom, refreshing to the sight and 
fragrant to the smell. Over this grave a mother has 
often wept, and her tears have moistened the sod. 

As I stood in this nursery of the dead, I gave 
myself up to a train of reflections. Those buried 
here never knew sin; they were not actual trans- 
gressors. They opened their eyes upon this sinful 
world, passed a few days, sickened, died, and their 
spirits were taken home to heaven. No bloated 
monster of intemperance sleeps here—no swearer— 
no murderer—no licentious person, who has ruined 
himself, and robbed others of their virtue—none 
corrupted by wealth or avarice: all these are inno- 
cent. Like the virgin rose, they were 

*‘ Nipt by the wind’s untimely blast, 
Parched by the sun’s directer ray.” 

These are the graves of the children of the poor. 
Distinctions are kept up in life, and the effort is 
made to perpetuate them after death. The rich, 
and the children of the rich, are buried in private 
tombs, or laid away in family vaults. But the most 
gorgeous coffins, inlaid with precious metals, and 
decorated with the most costly tapestry, and se- 
cured within granite walls, cannot stay corruption. 
Dust we are, and unto dust we must return. The 
children of my story were not born to affluence in 
this world, but God has taken them to a rich inher- 
itance on high. 

‘* | take these little Jambs, said he, 
‘ And lay them in my breast; 


Protection they shall find in me— 
In me be ever blest.” 


These are the graves that wring the hearts of 
mothers. Here lie their infant children. Some sup- 
pose that little anguish, in comparison, is endured 
by parents in the loss of small children. O, how 
such are mistaken! The mother knows better. It 
is the taking away her infant—her sweet, helpless 
babe—that breaks her heart. It is then she is Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, and is not comforted, 
because they are not. 

‘¢ For them the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, 
The mother’s eyes are wet.” 

In the resurrection these shall come forth a happy 

band by themselves—they shall not be separated— 
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they sleep together in purity—they will live to- 
gether in bliss. 


‘¢ Millions of infant souls compose 
The family above.” 


Yes, mothers, your children shall rise again. Com- 
ing forth from their dusty beds, they will tune their 
harps and sound the delightful chorus—exquisitely 
sweet and heavenly, “To Him that washed us in 
his own blood, be glory for ever and ever!” 

While, therefore, you weep, be resigned. ‘“ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord!” 

‘¢ Their feeble forms my power shall raise, 
And mold with heavenly skill; 
I'll give them tongues to sing my praise, 
And hands to do my will. 
His words the happy parents hear, 
And shout with joys divine: 


£O, Savior, all we have and are 
Shall be for ever thine !’ ” 


Reader, if you ever visit the Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, do not forget—the Graves of the Innocents. 
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“TOO BRIGHT TO LAST.” 


BY REV. W. P. STRICKLAND, 


’T 1s said, the flowers that earliest bloom soonest 
fade. How striking an emblem of the most loved, 
and bright, and beautiful of earth! Such scarce 
begin to live till they are doomed to die. The 
rough winds of earth may not too rudely visit the 
delicate and sensitive flower that lifts its modest 
head, and throws its fragrance over our pathway; 
and yet, in this transient world, we would not have 
them removed to a kindlier clime. Too well we 
love to look upon them, and gather inspiration from 
the sight. Their beauty and grace serve to refine 
us, While their early decay admonishes us that there 
is “an end to all perfection” here. 

The above thoughts were suggested while on a 
visit to a sister residing on one of the beautiful 
mounts that surround the city. It was one of au- 
tumn’s loveliest days. The melancholy tone of the 
coloring the season had given to the forest, and the 
saddened hue which nature wears during that in- 
teresting portion of the year, exerted a happy ten- 
dency in preparing the mind for an interview with 
one who lingered on earth amid its beautiful crea- 
tions, as the last rose of summer among her sister 
flowers. 

With a friend I entered the room where the meek 
sufferer was reposing. Flowers were blooming near 
the window, and a genial October’s sun poured over 
them a soft and mellow light. A glory gleamed 
upon her brow, such as no material sun could paint. 
It was the halo of the Spirit revealing heaven to 
her enraptured vision. In her eye there was a calm, 
angelic look, and from it there beamed an unearthly 
radiance, which spoke most thrillingly to the heart, 





and told of brighter skies, and sweeter flowers, and 
more enduring joys in that bright world where 
‘¢ Autumn is the mate of Spring, 
And Winter comes not withering.” 

A resignation, such as the devoted saint alone real- 
izes when the heart yields a perfect and joyful 
acquiescence in the Divine will, had taken pos- 
session of her spirit, and with the dying Payson 
she could say, “And now my God is in this room: 
the celestial city is full in my view: its glories 
beam upon me, its breezes fan me, its odors are 
wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my ears, and 
its spirit is breathed into my heart.” She had 
placed herself upon the altar of the cross, and real- 
ized a full and perfect consecration to her Savior; 
and when she remarked, “O, my brother, what 
successive victories I have had since last we met!” 
full well did I know the nature of her conflicts, 
and the strength of that grace which enabled her 
to overcome. “ Never,” said one, “was there a 
clearer demonstration of the truth and power of 
our holy religion, than was exhibited in the experi- 
ence of this dying saint.” 

For months past she has enjoyed uninterrupted 
communion with God, and had her conversation in 
heaven. Most truthfully and beautifully may we 
apply to her the language of one of Zion’s sweetest 
minstrels, as anticipative of her departure to the 
spirit land: 

‘¢ Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where light and shade alternate dwell! 
How bright the unchanging morn appears! 

Farewell, inconstant world, farewell!” 
Not one shade of sadness rested on her placid brow, 
or traced a line of sorrow on her pallid cheek. Her 
pilgrim feet, with Gospel promise shod, were pre- 
pared with joy to tread the vale of death and 
gloom. We left her, perhaps never more on earth 
to meet; and while departing, in our inmost soul 
we realized how blessed it was in such a faith to 
live, and in its strength to die. 


4 
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THE POET COWPER. 

CowPreER was never married. He made a move- 
ment toward the subject when quite young, but, 
through some unpropitious, worldly affair, was de- 
feated in his object. In his twenty-eighth year, he 
was offered a private clerkship in Parliament; but, 
on account of incompetency, he declined the ap- 
pointment. He was afterward tendered the clerk- 
ship of the journals of the house of lords, which 
he deemed less difficult, and accepted. A debate 
sprung up respecting his capacity as a clerk, and 
he was summoned before a court for trial. Here his 
natural timidity of spirit overcame him, and he 
lost his reason. This returned to him only after a 
lapse of nine months. He spent the remainder of 
his life in reading and seclusion, seldom ever enter- 
ing society, and died in the month of April, 1800, in 
the seventieth year of his age. His remains sleep in 
the church of East Dereham, St. Edmund’s, England. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


BY RBV B. M. GENUNG. 
THE GREAT PARAGON. 

Whoever would attain excellence of character, 
should seek to become assimilated into the charac- 
ter and image of Christ. He stands before us in all 
the dignity of perfect manhood, and in all the tran- 
scendent majesty of that divinity which he claimed. 
As the “light of the world,” he sheds the day-beam 
of the most important intelligence on the intellect; 
the “Sun of righteousness,” he pours moral illumi- 
nation into the heart; the Savior of mankind, he 
stands with open arms to receive the lost and the 
wandering, and to gather the outcasts into his 
kingdom. His spotless life, his unsullied character, 
his high claims to an equality with the Father, and 
those claims verified by the most stupendous mira- 
cles, entitle him to the supreme love of all intelli- 
gent creatures, and present him as the only true 
model of moral excellence. The more he is imi- 
tated as man, and the more he is loved as God, the 
more perfect will be the conduct of his imitators, 
and the purer will their hearts become. 

Were we perfect beings, absolutely so, and really 
independent, there would be no necessity of our 
imitating any one; nor would we need an example 
or a pattern by which to shape our character or reg- 
ulate our lives. The intention of the soul, the re- 
solve of the mind, would be perfect, and every de- 
termination would be alike judicious and happy. 
But such is not the case. Indiscretion, imprudence, 
and sinfulness, usually mark the life. Hence the 
need of a pattern and a guide. And in vain do 
men look for a perfect example of purity below the 
spotless character of Jesus; for he is the only foun- 
tain of all perfection. His purity is original with 
him, underived; yet he readily imparts his nature to 
the humble applicant who seeks it at his hands. 

SUNRISE 

Sunrise is a beautiful sight. Then the finest pen- 
cilings may be seen. The sky appears pure; the 
colorings are rich; the blendings of every shade are 
vivid; the true beauty of ocean, earth, and air is 
then correctly sketched by the great master hand 
of Infinite skill; nor do its finishings need one 
stroke of the artist’s brush to render them more 
beautiful. 

The sky, at times belted with far-extending 
clouds, all glowing with the crimson blushes of 
morning, presents a mighty arch, where angels may 
circle; and on those paths of light they may per- 
haps delight to tread, as they look down with inter- 
est on our waking world. The ocean, skirted by 
the horizon, lifts its mirrored face to catch a kiss 
from the rising sun, while the verdant forest waves 
every leaf gracefully to receive his welcome smile. 

Sunrise is delightful. It delights the schoolboy. 
See him, with blooming cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
out in the morning air, fresh as the rose and merry 
as the lark! What gives him that look of vivacity? 





Why bounds his young spirit with such an im- 
pulse of activity? It is the beauty of the rising 
sun and the freshness of morning, that inspire 
the kindlings of joy. The day, the pleasant day, 
is before him, which he hopes most delightfully 
to spend. 

The man of business is delighted. He sees the 
darkness has receded, and the light shines forth, by 
which he will be enabled to pursue his calling with 
facility and profit. 

Especially does sunrise cheer the husbandman. 
His merry whistle, his smiling looks, his lively step, 
all indicate the excess of his delight. 

Might we look at the seaman, we should see that 
he is delighted with the approach of day. If the 
winds whistle through the rigging, it is not so fear- 
ful to brave the perils of the deep by the light of 
day as in the gloom of night. Of this he is hap- 
pily conscious; and hence his merry morning song 
is heard as he views from afar the cheering beams of 
the rising sun. Indeed, whether on sea or land, 
the cool, pure air, the morning breath, the harmony 
and the melody of nature, all contribute to render 
sunrise a scene of delight; and he certainly loses 
much, who slumbers when he ought to go forth to 
welcome the gladdening charms of morning. 

ACTIVITY. 

Habits of inactivity should be avoided. It is 
better to do but little than to do nothing. To in- 
dulge in mental indolence is hurtful. The think- 
ing powers need frequent exercise. By this means 
the mind acquires activity, and becomes what it 
should be—a mighty engine to act upon both mat- 
ter and mind. Every effort, doubtless, gives it 
strength, and prepares it for further action. 

The Indian chooses long journeys in the wilder- 
ness to a more contriving method of procuring food, 
and prefers to suffer much through life, rather than 
to think. Because he does not think and study, he 
never improves, but lives on from year to year as 
his fathers did. 

If we turn to the civilized nations, it is clearly 
to be seen that those who have risen to places of 
trust, and those who have made any important im- 
provements in the arts and sciences, have been re- 
markable for their industry and perseverance, and 
for their habits of thought and study. Activity has 
given them additional energy, and action has be- 
come “second nature” to them. They have not 
felt that they had to work; that they must be active 
and studious; but have been glad of the opportu- 
nity of doing something for themselves, and to ben- 
efit their fellow-beings. To be idle, with them, 
would be to be miserable. To be employed yields 
them much satisfaction, and to be usefully and 
thoughtfully engaged, mixes sweetness with the 
draught of life. 

The habit of being industriously employed every 
day of our life, of having something always on 
hand, has a most desirable influence on our -natures 
and feelings, fills up the tedium of life, benefits so- 
ciety, and blesses the soul. 
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A VOICE FROM THE CHURCH-YARD. 


BY MISS S E. BROWNE. 


Written for the engraving of Wesley on his Father's Tomb. 


Room for the drunkard’s reeling crowd 
To hold their beastly revels in, 

With oaths, and scoffs, and laughter loud, 
Ready and ripe for foulest sin! 

Room for the gamester’s haggard crew, 
Where human fiends in ambush wait, 

To pierce their writhing victim through, 
Then leave him to a hopeless fate! 

Room for the stalwart sports of those 
Who twang the bow or wield the lance— 

Room for the drama’s vulgar shows— 
Room for the wanton girl to dance! 


But, for the man whose eye is burning 
With Heaven’s own truth-enkindled rays— 
Whose heart with tender love is yearning— 
Whose lips are eloquent with praise— 
Is there no spot, profane nor holy, 
For him to make his errand known— 
The errand of his Master lowly— 
The grace of God to sinners shown? 
No room—no room—his suit is vain; 
The doors are barred and bolted fast! 
From chapel meek and stately fane 
Alike his weary foot is cast! 


Yet must the word of love be spoken, 

For willing thousands wait to hear— 
Yet must the bread of life be broken, 

For eager souls devour the cheer! 
So to the quiet church-yard wending 

His sad, and still, and mournful way, 
Over his father’s ashes bending, 

The preacher kneels, for light to pray— 
When, lo! a host were gathering round, 

With careful step and solema meaning; 
Some seated on the dewy ground— 

Some on the mossy headstones leaning. 


The “light divine” for which he prayed, 
Into his earnest soul was stealing, 
And clear as heaven around him played, 
His duty and his right revealing. 
He sprang upon his father’s tomb, 
With kindling eye and forehead bare, 
And heeding not the place of gloom, 
He spake his message then and there. 
With gesture and with voice sublime, 
His wild and warning accents fell: 
Unnoticed was the midnight chime, 
So breathless was the hearer’s spell ! 


He told them of that coming day, 
That promised day of fear and wonder, 

Whose trump should rouse that church-yard’s clay, 
And burst that massive tomb asunder! 

His tones appalled the stoutest heart— 
Beneath their feet the dead were lying— 
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Pale lips were quivering and apart— 
They almost heard the archangel flying! 
Again in gentler words he spake— 
A lifeboat o’er the surge was speeding— 
Round it the billows roar and break— 
* The Pilot’s hands are torn and bleeding! 
But safe amidst the foam it glides, 
Where shipwrecked souls in death are gasping. 
“Here is the mercy Heaven provides; 
Lose not the rope for want of grasping!” 
The while he taught, from thousand eyes 
The penitential drops were falling; 
And softened hearts with sobs and sighs 
Upon the Savior’s name were calling. 
The full-orbed moon her splendor streamed— 
Who should forbid her silver light? 
Or who rebuke the stars that beamed 
In added radiance mildly bright? 
Not in a rude and earth-hewn pile, 
Rang out that message grand and high— 
The burial path for “ foot-worn aisle” — 
For “ Minster arch” the vaulted sky! 
And night by night that pulpit-tomb 
Echoed with Calvary’s melting story: 
Preacher and audience there found “room,” 
And saints found heaven, and Heaven found glory! 


. -_—_ 
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TO JOHN M. GALLAGHER. 





BY OTWAY CURRY, ESQ. 


I minp me of a by-gone even-time, 

When dusk was gathering on the sunset’s gold, 
And we were talking of the ringing rhyme 

And sweet, sad music of a song of old: 


A song which told how parted friends do sink 
Through life’s unrest unto the resting dead; 

Then, haply, rising from the earthly brink, 
Assemble in the azure overhead. 


There passed a few brief seasons, and thy words 
Were hushed in the still solitude of death, 
Even as the dulcet songs of summer birds 
Grow silent in the gloomy winter’s breath. 


And now I ponder, in my waking dreams, 

On the long life to come, when thou and I 
Shall walk together by the tranquil streams 

That have their fountains in the homes on high. 


I grieve for thee, but not as mourners grieve 
When dying friends to hopeless gloom go down; 
I know that thy pure spirit did but leave 
Its house of suffering for an angel’s crown. 


I have been trusting that the same true hand 
Which thou didst give me when we parted here, 
Will greet me when beyond the sable land 
The joyful prisoners of the grave appear. 


Then, when this mortal shall immortal be, 
Our life on earth shall unsubstantial seem 

As evening chimes upon the wafting sea, 
Or memories of an unremaining dream. 
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THE FORCE OF EARLY TRAINING. 


BY REV. RICHARD H. HARRISON. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
ho will not depart from it.” 


More than twenty years ago, my father emigrated 
to the west, and settled on territory to which the 
Indians had but lately relinquished their title, and 
over which bands of them still roved. In the sparse 
neighborhood where he fixed his residence, there 
lived a man by the name of Willis,* who possessed 
considerable property, was respectably connected, 
and, in that early day, wielded quite an influence 
in the affairs of the county. In his religious views 
he had embraced that form of infidelity which bears 
the specious cognomen of Universalism; and, though 
wofully deficient in Biblical reading, he was thor- 
oughly conversant with all the arguments of his 
school. He had three sons, whom he trained to in- 
dustrious habits; and, if the inculcation of maxims 
of worldly prudence could have secured their pros- 
perity, they would have prospered; but, unfortu- 
nately, they early showed a predilection for the 
doctrinal views of their father. Thus, while he 
endeavored to secure them from vice through the 
influence of family pride, through the influence of 
his religious teachings he sapped the only sure 
foundation of virtue, broke down the only barrier 
to the incursions of vice, and destroyed the strong- 
est motive to right action—the hopes and fears of 
the Gospel. 

His wife was a woman of quiet and unobtrusive 
manners. In her girlhood she had been a professor 
of religion, but disobeyed the injunction of the Bi- 
ble, “Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers,” 
and, as is the case in too many instances, forfeited 
her religious enjoyment, and was living “without 
God in the world;” consequently, she was disquali- 
fied to counteract the erroneous teachings of her 
husband. 

In the same neighborhood lived another family, 
in widely different circumstances. Mrs. Harwood 
was the widow of a scion from one of the respecta- 
ble families of the Old Dominion. Mr. H. was a 
graduate of Dickinson College, and, at the time of 
his marriage, was in affluent circumstances. But 
misfortune came, and his all was swept away. Bro- 
ken in spirits, he sought a home in the far west, 
where he might hide him from the scenes and com- 
panions of more prosperous hours. The malaria of 
the country brought on disease, and, in a short 
time, he was borne to his grave, leaving his widow 
and his children, two sons and a daughter, desti- 
tute. 

Mrs. H. was raised with great tenderness, and, as is 
too often the case with the daughters of the wealthy, 
without any knowledge of domestic arts. But the 
misfortunes which left the husband dispirited, de- 





* We do not give the proper names, as some of the persons 
are still living. 





veloped the latent energies of her mind, and un- 
folded the loveliness of her character. 

From the grave of her buried affections she re- 
turned to her now lonely cabin, to engage in the 
most arduous struggles for the maintenance and ed- 
ucation of her children. O, that was an exhibition of 
the moral sublime! that delicate woman struggling 
with the trials incident to a frontier life and her des- 
titute condition! Often was she pressed by want; 
but her confidence in the promises of God never fal- 
tered. Clouds were around her; but the bow of hope 
rode on the brow of the storm. Often in the night 
season, when her children were slumbering around 
her, and her needle wa#busied to supply the wants 
of the coming day, he who passed by her humble 
domicil might hear her tremulous tones as she sung, 

‘‘ Courage, my soul, thy bitter cross, 
In every trial here, 


Shall bear thee to thy heaven above, 
But shall not enter there.”’ 


Means for the diffusion of religious knowledge 
are now manifold; and Sabbath schools have so 
multiplied, that I fear parents may rely too much 
upon them for the religious training of their chil- 
dren; but such was not the case in the B—— prairie 
at the time of which I write. The population was 
so sparse, and so few of the number were religious, 
that a Sabbath school was not to be thought of. 
The Sabbath was a day of recreation and amuse- 
ment for a majority. But while the thoughtless 
were thus spending the day of rest, Mrs. H., with 
her children around her, was reading the holy word, 
and instilling into their youthful minds the lessons 
of “wisdom.” Some years subsequent an extensive 
revival of religion occurred in our settlement, the 
first fruits of which were the three children of Mrs. 
Harwood. “Surely they who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy!” 

Years passed away, and many changes were 
wrought in “our prairie.” The tide of emigration 
set in, and almost every rod of ground was in cul- 
tivation. Many of the earlier settlers were dead, 
and the children of that day were now actors on 
the busy stage of life. Of the number who had 
died was Mr. Willis. His sons in childhood had 
been taken by their father to the race-course, and 
other places of worldly amusement; and a disposi- 
tion for such haunts, growing with their growth, 
led on to other vices, and to ruin. 

A short time after the death of their father, a 
farm under mortgage was all that was left of a 
handsome fortune. The youngest brother, in one 
of his scenes of dissipation, engaged in a riot, and, 
to avoid a prosecution, fled the country. A daring 
robbery, committed in a neighboring town, was 
traced to the two oldest. One escaped the officers, 
and, as was supposed, went to Texas, then a resort 
for all refugees from justice. The other, through a 
defect in the indictment, was released from duress, 
and left for parts unknown. Some years since, a 
man answering the description of Willis, was sum- 
marily punished in Texas for murder. It was a tale 
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of blood, dark in its details; but whether he was 
the man or not could not be certainly ascertained. 

After an absence of some months, I was return- 
ing home one lovely afternoon in the autumn of 
18—. My road lay along the foot of a high bluff, 
which bounded on the west the beautiful prairie in 
which was my childhood’s home, but which I was 
soon to leave. Its sides were covered with oak and 
ash, from which the many-tinted leaves were drop- 
ping one by one, covering the ground, and twirled 
in sport by the evening winds. Occasionally a tor- 
rent came tumbling down, and hurried past, its 
bright waters quivering in the sunlight streaming 
through the opening trees,@nd its banks crowned 
by pale, drooping flowers, their colors wasted by 
the early frost. The song of the loitering summer 
bird, and the sound of the falling nut, dropped by 
the blithe and busy squirrel, filled the air with har- 
mony, and disposed the mind to pleasing and prof- 
itable musings. As I rode leisurely forward, no- 
ting each old familiar scene, I could but repeat the 
lines of Hoffman: 

**T love thee, autumn, for thy scenery, ere 

The blasts of winter chase the varied dyes 
That gayly decks the slow declining year; 


I love the splendor of thy sunset skies— 


The gorgeous hues that tinge each falling leaf; 
* * * * * 2 * + 


I love the note of each wild bird that flies, 
As on the wind she pours her parting lay, 
And wings her loitering flight to summer climes away.” 

At length a turn in the road brought me in sight 
of the old homestead of Mr. Willis. A concourse 
of people in the yard tokened something unusual; 
and, on riding up, I learned that they had assem- 
bled to pay the last tribute of respect to a fellow- 
mortal. Mrs. Willis was no more. After the dis- 
grace of her children, and the breaking up of her 
family, she lingered a few months, and sunk bro- 
ken-hearted into the grave. Her last hour was 
gilded by hope; for her calamities had led her to 
turn to her forsaken Savior, and she experienced 
the truth of his declaration, “I am married to the 
backslider.” We bore her to her grave beside her 
husband, where they rest until the resurrection. 
How shall they meet—the contemner of Bible truths, 
and the humble believer in Jesus? 

The months of that fall and winter, the last that 
I spent at home, flew by on Time’s fleetest wing. 
The beauty of autumn was gone, torn by the wild 
winds, and the world lay buried in a shroud of 
snow. On the twenty-fifth of December, toward 
nightfall, I made my way through the snow, which 
was falling and drifting in blinding masses, to the 
cottage of Mrs. Harwood. A huge fire blazed and 
crackled in the spacious fire-place, around which 
were gathered a circle of young and happy hearts. 
The man of God came. At a flower-wreathed altar 
stood two youthful beings whose destiny was hence- 
forth to be one. A fervent prayer was offered for 
that youthful company, that aged widow, and, es- 
pecially, for that young couple, and the ceremony 
proceeded. I saw, or fancied I saw, a tear glisten 





in the widow’s eye, as she yielded her child to an- 
other; but, if so, it was soon dried, for he was wor- 
thy. Years have passed, and, surrounded by friends, 
and in possession of the pearl of great price, that 
daughter is happy. 

There is traveling, in a western conference, a use- 
ful and talented minister of the Gospel. He is the 
son of Harwood; and when I have heard him, as I 
frequently have, say, with deep feeling, “‘ All I have, 
and am, under God, I owe to my mother,” I have 
felt the force of the aphorism of Solomon, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 
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SKETCH OF MRS. HEMANS. 


BY RZV. ERWIN HOUSE, A. M. 

Ir is reported of Dennis, an obscure writer of the 
eighteenth century, that he often made the poems 
of Pope the subject of his criticisms, though he 
could not himself write ten lines of poetry, or any 
thing which had the semblance of poetry init. Mr. 
Dennis, on this account, has fallen into the hands 
of some exceedingly severe men, styled reviewers, 
who aver, that, as he was unable to write poetry, 
he, consequently, was unfit to pass judgment upon 
it. But Dennis, if he could write sensible prose, 
could, certainly, make sensible remarks in regard to 
poetry as well as in regard to any other topic, and, 
as much as any living man, was entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing.. When Addison commenced his critique 
in the Spectator on Milton, he had a remarkably 
confused way of uttering his thoughts in verse, and 
did but little else than make his lines agree in num- 
ber, and in the jingling of final syllables. But who 
will pretend to deny, that there is no harmony and 
no justness in that memorable review by him of 
Paradise Lost? None, most certainly, before or 
since him, has approached the pureness and origi- 
nality of his views. Mr. Macauley, it is true, has 
written an essay of elaborate finish on the merits of 
Milton, yet, with a few exceptions, he has, in no 
wise, transcended Addison on the same theme. 

The idea, and it is a singular one, has obtained 
very extensively in late years, that a man, before he 
can appreciate any thing beautiful, must himself be 
capable of producing that same beautiful thing in 
all its elegances and proportions. In other words, 
a man cannot have an eye for painting, an ear for 
music, or a heart to enjoy nature, unless he is him- 
self a master in these arts. But what idea could be 
more perfectly absurd? Must a man, in sooth, be 
denied the right of admiring the splendors of an 
autumn sunset, or the hues of a landscape in spring, 
because he cannot create just such scenes in all their 
magnificence and glory? If so, it is time for man- 
kind, generally, to cease admiring the wonderful 
works of God. But I forget. I intended simply to 
pay a tribute to the independence of certain hon- 
est critics of the age, and to pave my way for an 
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impartial hearing in some remarks on poetry, and, 
particularly, on the life and poetry of Felicia He- 
mans. 

Miss Felicia Dorothea Brown, the maiden name 
of Mrs. Hemans, was born in Duke-street, Liver- 
pool, on the 25th day of September, 1793. Her 
father was originally from Ireland, and was a mer- 
chant of respectable connections and extensive 
wealth. Having, however, suffered heavy losses in 
trade, he retired from business, and took up his 
residence near Abergele, close to the sea, in an old 
solitary mansion, surrounded by a range of rocky 
mountains. Felicia, at the time of this removal, 
was seven years old, and she lived here for the space 
of nine years. Her time was passed principally in 
the company of her brothers and sisters, five in all, 
in strolling along the sea-shore, gathering pebbles 
and shells, and listening to the hoarse murmur of 
the waves, or climbing the hills, and roving through 
the woods adjacent the family mansion. These 
rambles, wild and romantic as they were, served to 
awaken the feeling of poesy slumbering in her bo- 
som, and to make her feel that spirit of song, which, 
in after years, so distinguished her from the rest of 
her sex. While residing here her elder sister died, 
and her two elder brothers left home to enter the 
army in a foreign country: circumstances which had 
a marked effect on her heart and character. The 
enlistment of her brothers in the British service, 
particularly, influenced her mind, giving it a tinge, 
unhappily, of a strong martial tendency. 

The mother of Felicia was an intelligent and sen- 
sible woman, though not, I believe, inclined much 
to piety. She took great pains in the education of 
her children, and was vigilant in observing what 
books they read and preferred. The favorites with 
Felicia were the Bible and Shakspeare, traces of 
which works are sufficiently visible in all her wri- 
tings. 

The old homestead had the reputation of being 
haunted: another circumstance that affected her 
mind powerfully. A tradition ran, that, at a cer- 
tain hour of the evening, a fairy gray-hound was 
visible in one of the lanes, some distance from the 
house. This she was desirous of seeing, and, with 
a courage paramount to that of most modern young 
ladies, she ventured forth several times in search of 
it. Whether ever caught, or ever seen by her, she 
does not advise us, and we remain, consequently, 
in darkness on this subject. Fairy things, how- 
ever, were not sole objects of interest with her. 
The sea-shore was her chosen place of resort. Here 
she would wander by the hour, absorbed and de- 
lighted. On one occasion, according to Howitt, she 
stole secretly out of her chamber, when the family 
supposed her snugly in bed and sound asleep, and 
wandered down to the beach to take a moonlight 
bath in the salt waters of old Ocean, and to catch 
the distant sound and gleam of his lonely waters. 

At this period of her life, the young poetess was 
one of the most lively and fascinating creatures im- 
aginable. Beautiful, tender-hearted, enthusiastic, 








and good-humored, none could help admiring and 
loving her. Her sister, subsequently her biographer, 
speaks of Felicia as being in the full glow of that 
radiant beauty which was destined to fade so early. 
“The mantling bloom of her cheeks was shaded by 
a profusion of natural ringlets, of a rich golden 
brown; and the ever-varying expression of her bril- 
liant eyes, gave a changeful play to her countenance, 
which would have made it impossible for any painter 
to do justice to it.” Trained, as she was, among 
glens and mountains, and passing a large portion 
of her time in rambling among these, and along the 
sea-shore, her mind was filled with scenes of ro- 
mance, and her heart with the most thrilling sensi- 
bilities. At this critical hour she became acquaint- 
ed with Captain Hemans, an officer in the army in 
Spain, where one of her brothers was also. He hap- 
pened to be spending a furlough in the neighbor- 
hood of her father’s; and he soon achieved the con- 
quest of her heart, and they were afterward mar- 
ried. The reader knows too well, who has ever 
read the life of Mrs. Hemans, the unhappy conse- 
quences of that marriage; and it will be unneces- 
sary to go into any details, any further than to 
state that they lived together six years, and lived 
apart the last seventeen years of Mrs. Hemans’ life, 
she residing chiefly in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and he in Italy. 

The desertion of Mrs. Hemans by her husband is 
a sad theme, and it shows with what fortitude the 
female heart will endure the bitterest wrongs and 
disappointments, and yet triumph over all. A fam- 
ily of five boys, the oldest not yet six years of age, 
was now to be supported and educated by her own 
hands. She sat down quietly but resolutely to the 
task, and, with her pen, determined to earn that 
support. In 1812, she published Domestic Affec- 
tions, and other poems. In 1819, she bore away 
the palm in writing the prize poem on Sir William 
Wallace, and, a few years later, became a regular 
contributor to Colburn and Blackwood’s Magazines. 
This work she continued to the day of her death, 
and by it, though realizing no large pecuniary 
profits, she secured a tolerable competence for her 
rising family. She, doubtless, wrote too much 
either for her health or her fame; but necessity 
compelled her to it, and to this she yielded, though 
reluctantly. In a letter to an intimate friend, she 
makes the following remarks in regard to herself: 
“You know into how rugged a channel the poor 
little stream of my life has been forced, and through 
what rocks it has urged its way; and it is now long- 
ing for repose in some still valley. It has ever been 
one of my regrets that the constant necessity of 
providing sums of money, to meet the exigencies 
of the education of my boys, has obliged me to 
waste my mind in what I consider mere desultory 
effusions. I have always hitherto written as if in 
the breaking times of storms and billows. Perhaps 
it may not, even yet, be too late to accomplish what 
I wish, though I sometimes feel my health so deeply 
penetrated, that I cannot imagine how I am ever to 
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be raised up again. But a greater freedom from 
these cares, of which I have been obliged to bear up 
under the whole responsibility, may do much to restore 
me; and though my spirits are greatly subdued by 
long sickness, I feel the powers of my mind in full 
maturity.” 

There is a feeling of deep and subdued melan- 
choly in these words of the poetess, and they were 
sadly premonitory of her death. In the year 1833 
she was visited by her sister, who had been separa- 
ted from her for more than five years, and who 
speaks of her as being greatly reduced by sickness, 
yet enjoying a cheerful flow of spirits. In the au- 
tumn of the following year, her illness very seriously 
increased, and she never recovered from a cold which 
she contracted while passing part of a night in the 
Dublin Gardens. She felt very sensibly now that 
her days were numbered, and yet contemplated, 
with the utmost serenity, the grave opening before 
her. There was life behind and eternity before her, 
but she trembled not, nor shrunk back from the aw- 
ful change awaiting her. She gradually wasted 
away to a skeleton. Her sister waited upon her, 
anticipating all her wants; but the sudden illness 
of her husband calling her home, she bade her last 
farewell to Felicia. It was an hour of terrible feel- 
ing, more terrible, it would seem, than death itself; 
for they were only sisters, and their hearts were 
knit together by the fondest of earthly ties. To 
die apart from each other—to die, and not to hear 
the parting blessing of her whom she loved more 
tenderly than any other being in the wide world— 
to die, and leave her eyes unclosed, save by other 
hands, it was like severing the heart-strings asun- 
der, but she yielded and departed. 

The place of her sister was, in a measure, sup- 
plied by the lady of her brother, Mrs. C. Browne. 
Her son Charles was with her the whole time. 
George, too, now a successful engineer, spent some 
days with her, and Henry, then a schoolboy, at 
Shrewsbury, passed the Christmas holydays with 
his mother. She was removed, for a short time, to 
the residence of the Archbishop of Dublin, a few 
miles from the city; but experiencing no decided 
benefit, she returned, after a short stay, and died in 
Dawson-street, Dublin, on the 16th day of May, 
1835. She was interred in a vault beneath St. 
Ann’s church; and a tablet, on the wall, under 
the gallery, bears this inscription: 

In the vault beneath are deposited the morta] remains 
of 
FELICIA HEMANS, 
who died May 16, 1835. 
The following words, composed by her on the death 
of a friend, are, likewise, graven beneath: 


**Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now; 

Even while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow; 

Dust to its narrow place beneath, 
Soul to its place on high; 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more will fear to die.” 





The question relative to the merit of Mrs. Hemans 
as a poet, is one of some delicacy, inasmuch as she 
is, generally, conceded a position among the first 
writers. Unquestionably, she was a poetess of ex- 
traordinary powers; but it cannot be denied that 
she has written some quite indifferent poetry; and 
indifferent poetry, the adage tells us, is worse than 
none. It is unnecessary, altogether, to make quota- 
tions. Almost every writer of eminence, at some 
period of his literary career, has sunk below the 
level assigned him by the voice of community; and 
not one in one hundred could give a better reason 
for thus falling than Felicia Hemans. Her reason, 
given in a letter to her friend, Mrs. Campbell, quo- 
ted before, is amply sufficient for any want of fervor 
and poetic finish in her compositions—she wrote too 
much, She was compelled to this in order to keep 
her family alive; and no author, when driven to the 
task of writing for hire, will likely do honor to his 
genius. The reason of the thing is perfectly ob- 
vious: what a person dislikes, that he will do with 
a feeling of carelessness and indifference, and hence 
will only half do it. Added to this, when a poet 
confines himself to one range of topics, as Mrs. 
Hemans did, he will be exceedingly liable, without 
constant care and application, to become monot- 
onous. This is the prominent fault, if monotony 
be a fault, with Mrs. Hemans. Having read one 
piece, the reader will be very apt to find its coun- 
terpart in many others. 

I am not disposed to say of Mrs. Hemans, as 
Hazlitt says of Rogers, the author of Pleasures of 
Memory, that her thoughts are all the same, only 
wrapped up in different sorts of words—now tor- 
tuous, tottering, wriggling, and fidgetty, and again 
turning into a tantalizing, teasing, tripping, lisp- 
ing, “mimminee-pimminee” strain of great bril- 
liancy. Taken as a whole, the poems of Mrs. He- 
mans will not suffer in comparison with the best 
effusions of the best authors, living or dead, that 
Europe can boast. Mrs. Barbauld stands high in 
England, and, for aught that I know, deserves her 
eminence; but it is not true, that her collection of 
writings is superior to all other female writers. Nor 
do Hannah More, Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. Norton 
entirely eclipse the fame of Felicia Hemans. De- 
spondency and Aspiration, the Dying Poet, a Sab- 
bath Sonnet, and several other pieces written by 
her in her last illness, will vie, in eloquence of dic- 
tion and fervor of soul, with the best productions 
of the best of British bards. What lines breathe a 
spirit of deeper feeling than the following, com- 
posed a few days before her death? 


‘¢ How many blessed groups this hour are bending, 

Through England’s primrose meadow-paths, their way 

Toward spire and tower, midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow’d day! 

The halls from old heroic ages gray 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick erchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 
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Of sickness bound; yet, O, my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath fill’d 
My chasten’d heart, and all its throbbings still’d 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 

It may be deemed a freak of enthusiasm by some, 
yet it is, nevertheless, true, that the crowning praise 
of Mrs. Hemans is this—that she has made poetry, 
as it was designed to be, the priestess of religion. 
Her genius was hallowed with the holy waters of 
faith, and love, and prayer. The Forest Sanctuary, 
one of her longest pieces, is purely a religious poem, 
from beginning to end—the hero an apostate Cath- 
olic, the heroine his wife, who loved him despite 
his recreancy, and who was ready, at any moment, 
to sacrifice her life in his bekalf. The most mag- 
nificent illustration of the deathless affection of 
woman, which human pen has ever drawn, is con- 
tained in this poem. The hero and the heroine 
were neither of them all loveliness and love; yet 
the latter clung to her fallen husband with the pro- 
foundest and tenderest atttachment, weeping over 
him, and flying with him to the ends of the earth, 
watching constantly by his side, while yet once 


more 
‘¢ She sang 


Her own soft Ora Mater, and the sound 

Was e’en like love’s farewell, so mournfully profound,” 
and then dying in his arms, “her head against his 
bursting heart.” Where can a picture of higher 
moral sublimity be found, or where an exhibition 
of mingled faith and piety, “all-powerful both and 
triumphant to the end!” 

The reader will gather immediately, of course, 
the religious creed of Mrs. Hemans; yet none who 
is familiar with her life and actions will deny, that 
she endeavored humbly to walk in the ways of her 
Savior. Her earnestness, her clearness, her self-ev- 
ident love of truth, and, above all, her lofty, ele- 
vated, and divine enthusiasm of spirit, all go to 
settle the belief, that she was one of the chosen of 
Heaven. In some minor matters she might have 
erred, and she, doubtless, did; yet, in regard to the 
great essentials of Christianity, it can scarcely be 
going too far to say, that she was in the right, and 
that, having passed a pilgrimage of suffering here, 
she is now swelling the song of the redeemed in 
the paradise of God. 

The following extract from the Hour of Death, 
written during her last illness, is so strikingly 
characteristic of the general style of Mrs. Hemans, 
that I feel assured the reader will pardon me in its 
quotation: 


** Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast ali seasons for thine own, O Death! 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain; 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 


Is it when spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 
Is it when roses in our paths grow pale? 
They have one season—all are ours to die! 





Thou art where billows foam; 

Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 

And the world calls us forth—and thou art there. 
Thou art where friend meets friend, 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest; 
Thon art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 

The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
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BY VIVENZO. 


*¢ Behold, what fire is in his eye—what fervor on his cheek! 
That glorious burst of winged words! how bound they from his 
tongue! The full expression of the mighty thought, the strong, 
triumphant argument, the rush of native eloquence, resistless as 
Niagara, the keen demand, the clear reply, the fine poetic im- 
age, the nice analogy, the clinching fact, the metaphor bold 
and free, the grasp of concentrated intellect wielding the om- 
nipotence of truth, the grandeur of his speech, in his majesty of 
mind.” TUPPER. 


One hundred and twelve years ago, there was 
born, in the colony of Virginia, one who has ex- 
erted an influence on the human race, which, in- 
stead of ceasing its expansion, is rushing on in 
wild pulsations throughout the entire mass of men. 
His name—Patrick Henry! 

His youthful days were marked by a decided dis- 
taste for study, except in the single branch of math- 
ematics. Fond of hunting and fishing, he used to 
lay for hours under the shade of some tree along 
the margin of the stream. He loved solitude—the 
spirit thirsting for communion with nature and with 
self—and wrapped in the vagaries of his own reflec- 
tions, he was often alone with nature, and abstract- 
ed in company. He seems to have been, in his hab- 
its, during youth, a character about analogous to 
the half-civilized Indians of the frontier settlements, 
with the marked difference of additional reflection. 

One feature only appears to have developed itself 
in his character, indicative of aught above medioc- 
rity, and that was an inherent, ever-impelling in- 
clination to observe and comment upon character. 

At fifteen, with an education limited by an abil- 
ity to read, write, and some proficiency in mathe- 
matics, and a slight knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
he became a clerk in the store of a country mer- 
chant. The next year his father purchased a small 
stock of goods, and started him in business, in com- 
pany with one of his brothers. But one year was 
sufficient to test Patrick’s business tact, and finish 
the active existence of his store. But that year was 
full of importance to Patrick. Disgusted with his 
mercantile life, he fled for consolation and comfort 
in the music of the violin and flute, and in reading, 
for which he seems, during this period, to have ac- 
quired a taste. More especially, however, was his 
store turned into a college for studying the great 
“re of human nature. 
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When about eighteen, and while yet in the em- 
barrassments of his exploded business, he was mar- 
ried to the daughter of a farmer in moderate cir- 
cumstances. Their parents settled them on a small 
farm; but the same reluctance to application still 
was observable, and, after the trial of two years, 
Patrick sold out his agricultural possessions, and 
again entered the mercantile profession. His hab- 
its remaining unchanged, his music, books, inspec- 
tions of character, and sports, robbed his business 
of deserved attention, and left him, in a few years, 
a bankrupt. He studied and became fond of ge- 
ography, Roman and Grecian history, during his 
second experiment as a merchant. Want, even 
ruin, were now before him, and he determined to 
study law under the impression that he might 
thereby be able to obtain a subsistence. Having 
spent six weeks in preparation, during which he 
read Coke upon Littleton, and the Virginia laws, 
he proceeded to an examination. A committee of 
three, it appears, separately conducted this exami- 
nation. Mr. John Randolph, who was the last to 
whom he made application, shocked at his repul- 
sive appearance, refused to enter upon the examina- 
tion, till he learned that two signatures were already 
obtained, and then, with great reluctance, proceeded. 
Soon discovering that Henry knew little of munici- 
pal law, he spent several hours with him arguing, 
catechising, narrowly watching the operations of 
his mind, the forms of his answers, and the grounds 
of his reasons, and concluded with the declaration, 
“Mr. Henry, if your industry be only half equal to 
your genius, I augur that you will do well, and be- 
come an ornament and an honor to your profession.” 
He was about twenty-four years old when he ob- 
tained his license. 

For three years he remained in obscurity, residing 
with his father-in-law, practicing and studying, as 
circumstances enabled him to do. Yet, during those 
three years of obscurity, causes were in operation 
which eventuated in flinging his name from obscu- 
rity to the summit of fame—in raising him as a 
beacon for the gaze of every eye. 

The counsel for the people in what was termed 
the parsons’ case, having abandoned the cause in 
utter hopelessness, Henry was applied to, and con- 
sented to argue the case before a jury at the ensuing 
term. The clergy and people from various counties 
were present on the day of trial in large numbers, 
and he arose falteringly to make his plea. Here 
his genius first took wings—here was that first 
“glorious burst of winged words—that rush of na- 
tive eloquence, resistless as Niagara!” Here first 
he “burst the bounds of self, as the Nile at its 
rising, expanded in the multitude one faith, one 
hope, one spirit, and lent their affections to his 
purpose.” 

His argument seems to have been a perfect out- 
burst of eloquence, sending conviction and strength 
to the jury, dismay to the clergy, and, especially, 
exultation to the people; for, at the conclusion of 
the trial, they seized him in the court-house,-and 





carried him out on their shoulders in triumphal 
state. He was raised to the head of the profession. 
He was the idol of the people. 

In 1764, he distinguished himself as counsel for 
one of the parties in the case of a contested election 
before the house of burgesses. In 1765, he was 
elected to the house before which he had so dis- 
tinguished himself the previous year. Here was an 
array of talent sufficient to make any but a daring 
spirit quail in an attempt to lead. There was 
John Robinson, speaker, a universal favorite; Pey- 
ton Randoiph, the King’s Attorney General, of large 
mind and heart; Richard Bland, an encylopedia of 
facts, finished education, logical, first-class writer; 
Edmund Pendleton, clear, smooth, captivating, con- 
vincing; Richard H. Lee, “the Cicero of the house,” 
exhibiting almost the realization of Shakspeare’s 
“noble in reason! infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving, express and admirable! in action like 
an angel!” 

He soon made his debut in opposition to a plan 
for a public loan-office—a pet of the aristocracy’s— 
and gave it the death-blow, sealing, too, the hatred 
of the aristocrats. While they were still smarting 
under the lash of unexpected defeat, Henry, after 
showing them to only two members, introduced his 
resolutions concerning the Stamp Act. A desperate 
debate ensued. He had the hitherto unbroken power 
of the great leaders against him. He gathered his 
powers, and concentrated them on the question. It 
was during this debate, and while torrents of elec- 
trical eloquence rolled on in mighty thunderings, 
that he burst forth in, “Caesar had his Brutus, 
Charles the First, his Cromwell, and George the 
Third”——. ‘‘Treason—treason,” rang through 
the house; but Henry riveted his firm and fiery eye 
on the Speaker, who had been first to raise the cry, 
and continued—‘may profit by their example! If 
this be treason, make the most of it.” This was 
the first revolutionary spark publicly kindled in 
the halls of legislation. 

In 1773 was originated, in the Virginia house of 
burgesses, the scheme for a standing committee of 
correspondence with the other colonies; and the res- 
olutions were strongly supported by Henry, and he 
was made a member of said committee. In May of 
the following year, while the house was in session, 
the act of Parliament arrived closing the port of 
Boston on and after the first of the coming June. 
The house immediately resolved to set apart that 
day for fasting and prayer, and to proceed in a body 
to the church, and listen to an appropriate discourse. 
In consequence, the next day the house was dis- 
solved by the colonial Governor. The members im- 
mediately withdrew to a tavern, formed themselves 
into a committee, and, among other things, recom- 
mended to the committee of correspondence, ap- 
pointed at the last session, to communicate with 
other committees on the expediency of calling a 
colonial Congress. 

The following August, when the delegates from the 
several counties met at Williamsburg for the selection 
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of deputies to said Congress, Henry came as del- 
egate from Hanover, and was selected as a member 
of the first continental Congress, which met at 
Philadelphia on the fourth of September, 1774. He 
was the first to break the oppressive silence suc- 
ceeding the organization of that venerable body. 

On the following March, Virginia’s convention of 
delegates met the second time at Richmond, and 
Mr. Henry was again a member. He soon intro- 
duced a set of resolutions for arming and disciplin- 
ing a body of militia, which were strenuously op- 
posed; and it was in the debatement of these reso- 
lutions, and while arguing the necessity of an appeal 
to arms as the only resort in their power, when, 
with all the force of his unearthly manner, he ex- 
claimed, “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the expense of slavery and chains? 
Forbid it, almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death!” This was uttered with extended 
arms, knit brows, features bearing the imprint of 
determined resolution, and voice swelled to the 
boldest note of exclamation; and the stillness of 
death reigned in the convention. Every heart 
seemed bursting with emotions. Each for an in- 
stant seemed forgetful. At length the death-like 
spell was broken. Several members started from 
their seats, and the slumbering volcano burst madly 
forth. The cry, “To arms—to arms,” seemed to 
sound from every lip, and stern defiance to gleam 
from every eye. 

In May of the same year, (1775,) he was elected 
Captain of the Hanover volunteers, and met in the 
second Congress the same month. In July he was 
appointed by the colonial convention, met at Rich- 
mond, Colonel of the first and commander of all 
the forces for the defense of the colony, but re- 
signed that commission in March, 1776, and, at the 
same time, rejected a continental commission. He 
was immediately elected a delegate from Hanover, 
to attend the convention to meet at Williamsburg 
in May, and was, by that convention, elected a 
member of the committee to prepare a bill of rights, 
and a plan for a colonial government. Both these 
measures were reported and adopted in June, and 
Henry was, on the first of July, elected the first 
Governor of Virginia. In 1777 and 1778 he was 
re-elected, and, in 1779, declined a fourth election. 
In 1780, he again appears in the house, and con- 
tinued one of its most active members till 1784, 
when he was again elected Governor. This post 
he held till 1786, and voluntarily retired. In De- 
cember, the same year, he was appointed by the 
legislature one of seven deputies to meet a conven- 
tion for the revisal of the federal constitution. The 
convention for adopting the revised constitution met 
in Richmond on the second of June, 1788. The de- 
bate was animated and greatly protracted. An in- 
cident occurred showing his aptitude in taking ad- 
vantage of passing occurrences. We give it in the 
language of his biographer. 

“Tt was toward the close of the session, when 





the question of adoption or rejection was approach- 
ing. After describing, in accents which spoke to 
the soul, and to which every other bosom deeply 
responded, the awful immensity of the question to 
the present and future generations, and the throb- 
bing apprehensions with which he looked to the 
issue, he passed from the house, and from the earth, 
and looking, as he said, ‘beyond that horizon which 
binds mortal eyes,’ he pointed, with a countenance 
and action that made the blood run back upon the 
aching heart, to those celestial beings who were 
hovering over the scene, and waiting with anxiety 
for a decision which involved the happiness or mis- 
ery of more than half of the human race. To those 
beings, with the same thrilling look and action, 
he had just addressed an invocation that made 
every nerve shudder with supernatural horror— 
when, lo! a storm at that instant arose, which 
shook the whole building, and the spirits, whom 
he had called, seemed to have come at his bid- 
ding. Nor did his eloquence, or the storm, im- 
mediately cease; but availing himself of the in- 
cident, with a master’s art, he seemed to mix in 
the fight with his ethereal auxiliaries, and, ‘rising 
on the wings of the tempest, to sieze upon the artil- 
lery of heaven, and direct its fiercest thunders 
against the heads of his adversaries.’ The scene 
became insupportable, and the house rose without 
the formality of adjournment, the members rushing 
from their seats with precipitation and confusion.” 

This year, (1788,) he returned to the bar, and reg- 
ularly attended the courts for six years, when he 
finally retired. He was cnce more elected Gov- 
ernor in 1796, but declined serving. In 1799, he 
was elected again to the house of delegates, but, 
before the period of the session, he died, in the six- 
ty-third year of his age. 

We see that Patrick Henry was what is desig- 
nated in our title, Nature’s Orator. No pen, how- 
ever eloquent, can make a respectable approach 
toward doing justice to his unsurpassed powers of 
eloquence. It was not eloquence acquired through 
the medium of scholastic discipline: it was the 
birth-right of genius. He came into notice, not 
like the sun, scattering the mists of darkness, and 
steadily advancing in brightness till noonday, but 
like the startling rush of the blazing comet. He 
shone not with the flickering beauty of the golden 
tinge on the sweeping cloud, but with an enduring 
radiance. 

His surpassing ability to arouse his auditors, and 
enchain their attention, consisted in possessing, 
speaking generally, two excellences: 

1, A thorough acquaintance with nature. This 
deep knowledge of man, so necessary to effective 
public speaking, is not the natural dowry of any 
individual. It must be learned. And here Henry, 
though he almost dreaded the sight of books, 
proved himself a diligent student. All other requi- 
sites lavish Heaven had conferred upon him he 
unconsciously possessed. This only seemed want- 
ing to fit him for his high and brilliant destiny. 
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Disregarding books, he studied man. He traced 
up the veins of thought in the common mind, the 
modes, causes, and grounds of reasoning, and the 
motives to human action. He went to their foun- 
tains, and saw how the waters of thought came 
bubbling up, and traced them through all their de- 
vious windings, till lost in the ocean of human ac- 
tion. He knew, by the lineaments of the coun- 
tenance, the cast and roll of the eye, the action of 
the man, the mode of expression, somewhat of those 
with whom he had to do. He studied men till he 
could sound the temperament and general character 
of those about him, and, hence, knew when to hurl 
his crushing thunderbolts, or lanch his life-boats 
with streaming colors in the breeze. 

2. A happy combination of the elements of elo- 
cution. These elements were his by the gift of 
Heaven. A high and comprehensive imagination, 
a ready command of appropriate words, a vigorous, 
distinct, and emphatic enunciation, a remarkable 
facility in condensing his preconceived argumenta- 
tion, and bringing it in before the mind in its ut- 
most vividness and force, combined with his for- 
merly mentioned acquaintance with man’s secret 
springs of action, gave him that enviable command 
over the human mind which he so eminently pos- 
sessed. With these qualifications he captivated 
every heart, and chained the most stubbornly list- 
less hearers. He would touch some chord the vibra- 
tions of which thrilled the soul. The attention 
once awakened, there was no desire to withdraw 
it. There was no weariness—no desire to hear 
the last. He was guilty of no dull uniformity, 
or wearisome monotony. His eloquence was now 
like the faint echo of the distant flute, now like 
the sweetness of the melodious harp, and now 
like the arousing tones of the pealing organ; or, in 
the language of his eloquent biographer, ‘“some- 
times it was the limpid rivulet sparkling down the 
mountain’s side, and winding its silver course be- 
tween margins of moss; then, gradually swelling to 
a bolder stream, it roared in the headlong cataract, 
and spread its rainbows to the sun—-now it flowed 
on in tranquil majesty, like a river of the west, re- 
flecting, from its polished surface, forest, and cliff, 
and sky—anon, it was the angry ocean, chafed by 
the tempest, hanging its billows, with deafening 
clamors, among the crackling shrouds, or hurling 
them, in sublime defiance, at the storm that frowned 
above.” 

When pleading for the alledged criminal, after 
finishing his argument, it seems he would reach out 
the wand of his description, and, at once, would 
appear the wife bathed in tears, the children cling- 
ing to their only hope of support, a home in deso- 
lation, despair as a whirlwind shaking the pillars 
of hope, oppressors of the innocent fastening on 
their prey, and a grave unarched by glory, as the 
result of an unjust decision; then, while the current 
of feeling was swelling, he would dash off the cul- 
prit’s chains, place him in the bosom of his family, 
make the glad sunshine of heaven beam upon the 





scene, strew their path with flowers of richest fra- 
grance, hang up the drapery of domestic content- 
ment around their home, make the children’s laugh 
ring out clear and musically, make the glance of 
love beam from the eye, kindle the cheerful fire, and, 
scattering over all the sweet and holy influence of 
religion, point to their grateful incense as it rose to 
the Giver of all good. 

Judge Lyons used to say, that “he could write a 
letter, or draw a declaration at the bar, with as much 
accuracy as he could in his office, under all circum- 
stances, except when Patrick Henry rose to speak; but 
that, whenever he rose, although it might be on so tri- 
fling a subject as a summons and petition for twenty 
shillings, he was obliged to lay down his pen, and 
could not write another word, until the speech was 
finished.” 

Judge Iredell, as he sat on the bench, once ex- 
claimed, “Gracious God! he is an orator indeed.” 
And Mr. Jefferson declared him to be the greatest 
orator that ever lived! 


— 
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THE PILGRIM. 


BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 


O’rr the desert, all lonely and dreary, 
Still onward, from day to day, 

The way-worn pilgrim and weary 
Wendeth his desolate way; 

The sun and simoom unheeding, 
He journeyeth still on his track; 

Though torn are his feet and bleeding, 
The traveler turneth not back. 


Cheer thee up, pilgrim, cheer thee! 
Fear not the dangers around; 

For, lo! on the pathway, and near thee, 
A resting-place soon will be found. 

’Tis gained by the pilgrim—behold him! 
Joy beameth now on his face; 

Gather round his friends, and infold him 
In a cordial, a weleome embrace. 


Here there is naught to remind him 
Of the way he hath journeyed o’er— 
Forgot are the dangers behind him; 
He thinks of the desert no more. 
Happiness ceaseless, and gladness, 
Pilgrim, belongs to thee now; 
Nor sorrow, nor grief, nor sadness, 
Shall e’er again sit on thy brow. 


The world is the solitude dreary 
That journeyed the pilgrim in; 

The Christian’s the traveler weary; 
The danger around him is sin; 

The place where he rested was heaven— 
Forever his pilgrimage o’er— 

The embrace by the angels was given, 
And saints who had gone before. 
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THE RINGLETS. 


BY LAMDA. 

“T suppose now, Miss Sophia, we shall soon see 
those curls laid aside,” said a minister to a young 
lady, who resided at the house where he was enter- 
tained. 

The remark was made in a pleasant tone, and 
with a smile; yet there was an expression of coun- 
tenance which evinced that he was serious. 

“T don’t know, indeed, sir, but I think not,” re- 
plied the fair girl, lifting her eyes from a book she 
held in her hand, and modestly looking the minis- 
ter in the face; ‘‘I hope to become truly pious; but 
I think it will make no difference in my feelings on 
tiis subject, for certainly religion does not consist 
in dress; and as to my curls, I am sure I am not 
proud of them. Do you think I am, Lucy?” said 
she, turning to her sister, who, at that moment, 
entered the room. 

Mrs. 8. was a pious and sensible woman. She 
looked her young sister kindly in the face, and 
paused a moment, as if in hesitation what to say. 
The pause embarrassed the young lady; the blood 
mounted quickly to her temple, and spread a rich 
glow over her finely-turned forehead. 

At length, she replied, “I am sure I don’t know, 
Sophia; your own conscience will give the best an- 
swer.” Again Sophia blushed deeply, and casting 
her eyes thoughtfully on the floor, she repeated the 
sentiment she had just expressed, “I don’t think 
it is pride, indeed I don’t.” 

The minister smiled, and said, ‘“‘ Well, we shall 
see;” and, as he well knew that before these things 
are seen in their true light the heart must be re- 
newed, he dismissed the subject, lest, by fixing the 
thoughts too exclusively on minor things, the one 
thing needful might be forgotten. 

Sophia H. was an orphan. How many tender 
thoughts cluster round that word! But we stop 
not to dwell on them now. The love of an elder 
sister is most like that of a mother. Such a sister 
had Sophia, whose care and love were extended to 
form her mind to virtue and excellence. The hus- 
band of Mrs. 8. also, with true benevolence, watched 
over her as a tender flower, and, with affectionate 
liberality, supplied the place of a father. Her edu- 
cation was well attended to. This kindness she 
repaid by such assiduous application to her studies, 
as left her without a superior in intelligence and 
science among her young associates. 

Seventeen summers had strewed their flowers in 
the pathway of Sophia. She was graceful in per- 
son, and unassuming in her manners—delicate as 
the lily, and almost as pale; nevertheless, she pos- 
sessed a mind disposed to sober thoughts, and a 
physical constitution much more vigorous than her 
appearance indicated. 

Mr. S., with whom she resided, had recently re- 
moved to a secluded village of but a few houses. 


Here, at the request of some of the principal citizens, 
Vou, IX.—2 





Sophia consented to become the teacher of the village 
school. This she did, not for the trifling remuner- 
ation it afforded, but that she might find entertain- 
ment for herself, and be useful to others. Her sem- 
inary was built of rude logs, after the fashion of 
the times. It stood on the brow of a hill, at the 
base of which a silver stream wound its way through 
bending willows and tangled vines, till lost to the 
eye in the overshadowing wood. Half way down 
from the summit of this hill gushed forth a crystal 
spring, whose bright waters, ever cold and ever 
pure, might remind one of the waters of Paradise. 

But, alas! where now are the merry group of 
little fair ones, that, like wingless angels, gathered 
there—they of the laughing eye, the golden tresses, 
and the ruby lip? 

‘‘ They are gone, they are gone, the young and the fair, 
Like childhood’s dreams, or things that were— 
Companions of life’s gleeful hours, 

When all was rainbow smiles and flowers; 


Yet have passed away as a vision of night, 
Or the wing of Time on his rapid flight.” 


In this humble edifice and secluded spot did So- 
phia commence the instruction of youth—a work 
for which she subsequently evinced superior quali- 
fications. 

This is mentioned, not that it has, except by as- 
sociation, any special connection with the narra- 
tive, but for the sake of observing how a disposi- 
tion to become useful in early life often leads to 
unexpected distinction. 

Thus, instead of wasting the morning of life in 
inactivity, Sophia entered a path of usefulness, 
which led her afterward to become the preceptress 
of a high school of much celebrity, and to aid in 
improving the mind and manners of young ladies 
of distinguished families, some of whom now fill 
important places in society. 

The village school-house was also the village sanc- 
tuary. It was an afternoon in May, 1828, when 
the minister referred to at the commencement of 
this article arrived, and in this humble temple 
preached his first sermon in that place. Among 
those who seemed impressed under the sermon was 
Sophia. She remained, after the public assembly 
were dismissed, with the society, for Christian in- 
struction, and with tears expressed a resolution to 
seek the pearl of great price. It was after their re- 
turn from worship that the minister was introduced 
to Sophia. She was tastefully but not gaudily at- 
tired, and the only indication of vanity which ap- 
peared was that her rich glossy hair had been 
wreathed into luxuriant curls, which hung round 
her pale temples and neck like curling mist on the 
bosom of the morning sky. She was sitting at an 
open window. The setting sun was bathing in a 
flood of gold the tops of the trees, and the evening 
zephyrs seemed sporting with her flowing tresses. 
Her countenance indicated a settled purpose of 
mind, which gave encouragement to the newly-ar- 
rived preacher, and bright anticipations to the wor- 
thy inmate of the hospitable mansion. 
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Several weeks passed away. A few miles from 
the shore of Lake Erie a large concourse of people 
had assembled for worship. The deep embowering 
grove was the temple. A star-lit night, the deep 
tones of an artless but soul-thrilling melody, the 
fervid eloquence of a zealous ministry, all conspired 
to give interest and solemnity to the scene. Among 
those who bowed at the altar was the gay but peni- 
tent Sophia. She rose confiding in the Savior, and 
happy in his love. 

“What has become of those ringlets, of which 
you were so fond?” said the minister before referred 
to, on his next visit to the residence of Mr. S. So- 
phia smiled, and replied, “I thought it was not 
pride, but now I see it was nothing but pride 
which kept me from the Savior. I trust you will 
see them no more.” 

She kept her resolution. From that eventful pe- 
riod of her life she studied to have her adorning 
that of a “meek and quiet spirit.” It was not 
merely that she banished the luxuriant wreaths 
from her temples that we commend her—for this is 
a small matter—only an index to higher things— 
but that, in doing so, she adopted a governing 
principle, in the outset of her Christian life, from 
which no consideration could induce her to swerve. 
It was not that, in this particular case, she aban- 
doned a mode which fashion itself afterward con- 
demned; but that, in becoming a professor of relig- 
ion, she resolved, in all respects, to set an example 
worthy of imitation. 

And was Sophia less lovely, less interesting? 
Certainly not, in the estimation of the sensible and 
the good; and even some of her gayest associates, 
who had not the courage to imitate her example, 
admitted that plainness, another word for modesty 
and neatness, became Sophia exceedingly. Nor 
did many years pass till she had offers from the 
gay and the wealthy, who were attracted by her su- 
perior intellect, unassumed modesty, and interest- 
ing deportment; but, after much reflection on the 
responsibilities of the step, she gave her hand to 
a zealous and excellent minister who appreciated 
her worth, and whose usefulness and success were 
promoted in no small degree by her influence and 
piety. 

In the various circles in which she has been since 
called to move, her example has been salutary in 
contributing to diminish the rage for extravagant 
and costly apparel. Yet she displays a superior 
taste and neatness in dress; and her costume might 
illustrate the remark, that simplicity is an element 
of beauty. 

To the fair reader let me say, in how amiable a 
light do those young ladies appear, who, though 
surrounded by the gayeties of an extravagant age, 
still have the good taste and moral courage to pre- 
serve the chaste simplicity of an attire, which, 
while it does not discard elegance and propriety, is 
in strict accordance with the spirit of that religion 
whose abiding and changeless requirement is, ‘‘ Be 
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not conformed to this world! 





JONATHAN. 


BY MISS MARIA JANE AGARD. 


Frrenpsuip is a stately edifice and beautiful, 
erected on the basis of congeniality of taste and 
pursuit—on religious principle, benevolence, and 
humility. The incomparable picture of friendship 
sketched in the sacred volume, has justly drawn 
forth the admiration of every lover of the beautiful 
and tender. 

The cireumstances of this friendship were pecu- 
liar. Of a generous, disinterested, and affection- 
ate spirit, the heir-apparent to Israel’s throne saw 
in his friend the anointed of the Lord. Where 
many a jealous prince would have seen only an in- 
triguing foe, designing to supplant him in his king- 
dom, Jonathan saw in David a meek minstrel, em- 
ploying his talents for the gratification of his bitter 
persecutor. Where many would have thought most 
of their own aggrandizement, Jonathan strove only 
to peril his honor and his life for the sake of his 
friend. A revengeful father urges, “Thou hast 
chosen the son of Jesse to thine own confusion;” 
for, as long as he “liveth upon the ground, thou 
shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom.” Pow- 
erful argument to weak yet grasping human nature! 
But it was powerless to one of Jonathan’s elevation 
of character and firm principle. His reply was calm 
and sensible: ‘‘ Wherefore shall he be slain? What 
hath he done?” 

Incensed to the appearance of a savage beast by 
his son’s coolness, the father now attempts to de- 
stroy that life for whose honor and establishment 
he was so lately concerned. Nor did this burst of 
parental anger shake the foundation of the fabric; 
it was too firmly cemented by piety and principle; 
it was deep, self-devoting, enduring friendship. 
This prince was formed for friendship. The affec- 
tion he bore to Israel’s future king was a lovely 
trait in his character; but it is not all we see in him 
to admire. Brave and patriotic, he was a noble de- 
fender of his nation’s rights and honor. He feared 
not, with a single servant, to scale the rocky heights, 
and enter the camp of Philistia’s hosts. What in- 
imitable boldness, what incredible skill and un- 
daunted courage planned this attack, and wrought 
so much confusion in a powerful army! 

Nor are friendship and bravery all we find to ap- 
prove in this interesting youth. Merciful to his fel- 
low-soldiers, he would not that they should suffer the 
pangs of needless hunger on a fatiguing march, but 
that they should have been refreshed and invigora- 
ted by the well-earned spoil of their routed enemies. 
But his monarch father, by a bad policy, more than 
once “troubled the land.” Rash king! would he 
slay his own valiant troops for filling their fam- 
ished mouths? Would he slay his own son, the 
heir to his throne and kingdom, for disobedience to 
an unknown.command, and, though it were known, 
unjust? Would he hazard the life of his child for 


' so small a matter—an offense so disproportionate to 
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the punishment? Yet he did not only hazard, but 
declare, “‘ Thou shalt surely die.” But this humane 
prince was beloved of his people, and they deier- 
mined he should not die. Rash father! was it no- 
ble, was it generous, was it true in thee to sacrifice 
the feelings of a parent for the sake of thy incon- 
siderate vow? Behold thy rebuke in the generous 
conduct of thy people! They love thy son as thou 
shouldst love him. They and thou art guilty, but 
he alone is innocent: they in that they drank the 
blood of their victims—thou in that thou swearest a 
rash oath, with which God shows himself displeased 
by bringing thee into this strait. And was not Saul 
rejoiced that the people saved his son, and bore the 
responsibility of his broken vow? 

But the hour of death arrived. The brave man 
was slain on the field of glory. The son fell fight- 
ing by his father’s side;-but not like that suicide 
father did he seek to flee from an ignominious death 
at the hand of an uncircumcised foe. He was cut 
down in a strife to secure the rights of Israel’s king 
to his friend; to give the crown apparently his to 
another. Had he survived this fatal battle, we can- 
not doubt, from the magnanimity of his character, 
that he would have cheerfully placed the crown on 
the brow of the “Lord’s anointed.” But an all- 
wise Ruler saw it best to take away the one, per- 
haps that the other might be the more peaceful in 
his reign, more free from political feuds, that Da- 
vid’s right to the throne of God’s chosen people 
might be clear and uncontested. 

But the sacred bond of friendship was sundered 
by the king of terrors, and the survivor mourned 
over the dead as a brave man mourns for the brave— 
as a friend weeps for his friend. 

In summing up the character of Jonathan, can 
we forbear to say he possessed piety toward God? 
Can it be that one exhibiting so much real good- 
ness of heart and life was not a true believer, and a 
zealous Worshiper of the Most High? Nay, for as 
he loved his neighbor as himself, may we not sup- 
pose God possessed his purest affections? He was 
a worthy example of filial piety, a faithful and gen- 
erous friend, a magnanimous enemy, a consummate 
hero, a firm patriot, a wise general, and a noble 
prince. 

Reader, remember this noble character, and try 
to be as pure, as noble, as generous yourself. 


- 
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BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

Tue sea-fight of Trafalgar was one of the most 
memorable of the British fleet. The French fleet 
consisted of thirty-three sail of the line and seven 
large frigates; and the British, of twenty-seven of 
the line and four frigates. Before going into bat- 
tle, Lord Nelson wrote the following prayer: ‘May 
humanity, after victory, be the predominant feature 
in the British fleet! For myself, individually, I 
commit my life to Him that made me; and may his 
blessing alight on my endeavors for serving my 
country!” A strange way to serve God, truly! 





CHRIST AT THE GRAVE OF LAZARUS. 


BY A. C. ROSE. 


Four days had elapsed after he whom Jesus 
“loved” had died. His sisters, Mary and Mar- 
tha, who had sent word to Jesus that Lazarus was 
sick, were anxiously awaiting his arrival. He had 
arrived within a short distance of the house of 
mourning, and Martha, hearing of his approach, 
“went and met him.” 

After a plain, but earnest expression of her faith 
in him, Martha returns to call her sister Mary, “say- 
ing, the Master is come, and calleth for thee;” who, 
‘as soon as she heard that, arose quickly, and came 
unto him.” After inquiring where they had “laid 
him,” and giving vent to his grief in tears, he fol- 
lows them “to the grave.” 

Now has arrived the hour for the manifestation 
of “the glory of God,” and in which the “Son of 
God may be glorified.” Now shall the proud skep- 
tic receive a withering rebuke. Now shall these 
mourning, yet believing sisters, “see the glory of 
God.” ‘Then they took away the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me: and I knew that thou hearest 
me always: but because of the people which stand 
by, I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me. And when he thus had spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And his 
face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith 
unto them, Loose him, and let him go.” How sur- 
prised must they have been, who witnessed this 
wonderful exhibition of Divine power! What joy 
must have filled the hearts of those sorrowing sis- 
ters, as they beheld their beloved brother rising from 
the “sleep” of death, and coming forth to dwell 
with and comfort them again! What gratitude 
must have glowed within them, to Him, who, with 
a word, called their brother from the dreary grave, 
to their affectionate embrace and happy society! 
And not only so, but what a lesson of instruction 
and comfort does this scene afford us! 

It teaches us, that there is One stronger than death. 
However powerful may be his encroachments, and 
how resistless soever his influence, yet there is One 
who can say, “Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther.”” Yea, he can snatch the victim from the 
monster’s grasp, and robe it in immortal life and 
glory! Mary, you may have wept over a dying 
brother, and. with a sorrowful step followed him to 
the silent grave: he may rest there still in the cold 
embrace of death; but the voice of Him that called 
a Lazarus from the dreary tomb, shall also wake 
thy brother from the dead; for through his death 
he shall “destroy him that hath the power of 
death.” Then let mocking infidelity write over the 
departed one, “Death is an eternal sleep;” but 
Jesus shall brush off the dark inscription, and tri- 
umphantly inscribe in glowing capitals upon the 
| tomb, “I am the resurrection and the life: he that 
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believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” 

It affords us, also, the comforting assurance, that 
we shall be restored to the society of our pious friends. 
Martha, it was hard to part with that brother of 
thine, though he died in peace. Ah, how heart- 
breaking was that “farewell, my brother,” as it al- 
most involuntarily breathed forth from thy trem- 
bling lips! But, hark! it is the voice of Jesus: 
“Thy brother shall rise again;” “For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 
‘“‘Then we which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord.” Martha! Mary! ye can then calmly 
sing over the grave of that beloved one: 

** Go to the grave; at noon from labor cease; 
Rest on thy sheaves; thy harvest task is done; 


Come from the heat of battle, and in peace, 
Soldier, go home; with thee the fight is won. 


Go to the grave: no, take thy seat above; 
Be thy pure spirit present with the Lord; 
Where thou for faith and hope hast perfect love, 
And open vision for the written word.” 

We are also taught by this, that Jesus is always 
ready to administer consolation to his afflicted disciples. 
His word to them is, “I will not leave you comfort- 
less;” “He careth for thee;”’ “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” Mark, if you please, his 
sympathy—see how he weeps with those weeping 
ones; and is there not a living consolation in those 
tears, gushing forth from the fountain of love itself? 
Yea, they tell us that “we have not a high priest 
that cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities,” but ‘can succor those that are tempted.” 
How consistent, then, that we rest ourselves upon 
Him alone for consolation in the hour of trial; for 
he alone is the “friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother!” Mary, thy brother sleepeth in the grave: 
wilt thou not, then, “lean on that arm on which 
archangels lean?” He alone can be unto thee more 
than earthly brother can be. 

This seene teaches us, also, his willingness to con- 
vince the unbeliever. ‘ Because of the people which 
stand by, I said it, that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” How unwilling is he that any 
should doubt his power and divinity! How glori- 
ous are the manifestations of that divinity! Let 
us, then, place an unwavering faith and an unsha- 
ken confidence in his word, and we shall, like Mary 
and Martha, joyfully “see the glory of God.” 
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GREAT MEN. 

THERE are, undoubtedly, causes enough of sep- 
aration between the greatest and best of men; but 
it is a fact, sufficiently apparent to all close ob- 
servers, that minds of the highest class naturally 
sympathize with each other. As Addison has very 
beautifully said, 





**Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn.” 





HOLY HOURS. 


BY 18A4AC JULIAN. 

Amip the bustle of business, and the engrossing 
cares of existence—the long waste-seasons of life, 
deserts, prisons to the longing, yearning, aspiring 
soul of man—occasionally intervene periods hav- 
ing no reference to, nor any thing in common with 
these. The experience of every reader will attest this 
thing. Who has not known sweet seasons of peace 
and self-satisfaction, lending a glory to every cre- 
ated thing around, inexplicable in their causes, and 
altogether in strange, sweet contrast to that fever- 
ish, irritable mood, which too often oppresses us 
when deeply engrossed with wordly schemes? In 
regard to the origin and progress of these beatific 
visitations, the words of our Savior involuntarily 
rise in my mind: “ The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.”’ 

Still, these impressions may, to some extent, be 
invited or repelled by our own course of action. 
There are certain seasons which abound in them. 
Pre-eminent among these, must I bear my testi- 
mony to the summer evening twilight. There is, 
to me, an influence pervading that hour, which be- 
longs to no other. Its deep repose produces an an- 
swering quietude of the heart. The dying hum of 
busy life, and the slowly-fading landscape, fill the 
mind with pensive reflections, and turn it from its 
accustomed contemplations. The starry heavens, 
gradually unvailing their grandeur amid the shad- 
owy scene, wrap the soul from earth. Thus, the 
mind and the prospect mutually act and react upon 
each other, till we lose ourselves in a delicious rev- 
erie. No personal enmity, no sensual passion, no 
unworthy sentiment dare intrude upon the scene. 
All is peace. 

If permitted to choose the hour of my depart- 
ure from this sublunary scene, it should be at the 
close of a fair summer day. Then would I take 
my last look at the broad setting sun, and the min- 
gled placid glory of skies and earth. I call these 
holy hours: I believe they are foretastes of heaven. 
Reader, let us invite their more frequent visits by 
striving for purity of heart—for a closer walk with 
God. 





ald 


ORGAN-PLAYING. 
Tue poet Thomson, in the following lines, has 
given us a most splendid description of the power 
of the accomplished organ-player: 


**¢ Ah, me! what hand can touch the string so fine? 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul? 
Now rising love they fanned; now pleasing dole 
They breathed, in tender musings, thro’ the heart; 
And now a graver, sacred strain they stole, 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart, 
Wild-warbling nature all above the reach of art!” 
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SHORT SERMONS FROM THE POETS. 


NUMBER IT. 
-YBAR’S DAY. 


NEW 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


“’Tis a time for memory and tears.” —PRENTICE. 


We have just passed the threshold of another 
year. We are enjoying the light of its first day; 
and it is meet that we should turn aside from the 
gay and thoughtless crowd to spend an hour in 
calm reflection—to survey the past, and repent of 
its follies—to look forward to the future, and re- 
solve to spend it to the honor and glory of God. 
To devote this day to mere sensual gratification, is 
unworthy of any whom the Creator has endowed 
with reason and intelligence; for it is in accordance 
with their plainest dictates, that we should this day 
acknowledge the Hand which has led us along the 
past, and implore the same guardian power for pro- 
tection during the year upon which we have just 
entered. 

Human life is a journey—a long and toilsome 
pilgrimage, and each New-Year’s day is but one of 
the mile-stones which serves to tell every one of us, 
how much of that journey is behind—how much 
in all probability remains to be traversed by our 
weary feet. To the young, the middle-aged, and 
the old, this period calls for reflection; let us, then, 
give a moment to serious thought; and though we 
may become sadder, [ doubt not we shall be wiser 
and better than before. 

Are we young—flattering ourselves with the 
thought, that much of life’s pathway is yet un- 
trod, and, in the joyousness of life’s spring-time, 
promising to our own hearts many long and happy 
years? Weshould remember that the tender blos- 
som is most easily blighted—that it is not for mor- 
tal eyes to pierce the vail which shrouds the im- 
penetrable future; for though we may retrace the 
past, and number its years, to none is it given to 
know the number which still lie before. Are we in 
manhood’s prime—rejoicing in the fullness of our 
strength, and thinking that coming years will but 
add to its vigor—that activity will not depart from 
our limbs, and light from our eyes? The past, like 
a teacher, raises a voice of solemn warning, and 
tells us that the perfection of manhood is like the 
full bloom of the rose—the beautiful but sure pre- 
cursor of its near decay. 

Are we aged? Have many occasions like the 
present furrowed the brow and silvered the hair? 
Do we feel that the elastic buoyancy of youth and 
the firm strength of manhood have departed? If 
so, our years are solemn monitors. Each of them 
should now find a tongue, to tell us that our weary 
pilgrimage is nearly accomplished, and the grave 
must soon open to receive us to its chill but wel- 
come embrace. 

Youth, manhood, old age, be wise! listen to the 
solemn voices of your departed years! They bid 





you improve those yet to come; but of themselves 
they say, we return no more. The year just past 
is an emblem of our life. We have seen Spring 
smile in beauty over the land; the flowers, warmed 
by her breath, sprung into life, to enjoy a bright 
but transitory existence; the fields were arrayed in 
their richest verdure, and the grove rejoiced in its 
leafy honors; every breeze was laden with per- 
fume, and every scene afforded delight; melody 
was breathed from every bough, and all things 
above, beneath, around, rejoiced in the return of 
spring’s bright sunny hours. 

Summer with maturer beauties came upon us, 
and in her rich gifts we found the fulfillment of 
all that spring had promised; the blossoms, whose 
beauty and perfume had charmed, were changed 
to the pulpy and refreshing fruit; the field of 
waving emerald assumed a golden tinge; strong 
hands grasped the sickle, and the song of harvest 
resounded through the land—the bounties of a 
beneficent Providence were richly lavished upon 
us, and the hearts of all were filled with food 
and gladness. 

With sober tread Autumn succeeded; moaning 
winds sighed farewell to the glories of summer; 
the flowers drooped beneath the keen blast; the 
leaves in eddying circles fell sadly to the earth; 
and the monarch of the forest, despoiled of his 
glory and beauty, waved his bare arms aloft, ma- 
king melancholy music, as if already anticipating 
the approaching storm. 

And now winter, with its howling blasts, and 
drifting snows, investing the earth like a winding- 
sheet, is upon_us, and all the loveliness of the year 
that is past, remains but in sorrowful recollection. 
And such is life: first, joyous, smiling youth, ac- 
tive, vigorous manhood, the melancholy and sober 
thought of life’s decline—fit preparation for the 
winter of death. 

With many this is the last New-Year. Before 
another rolls round thousands will have gone to 
the world of spirits. Many a new grave will be 
made in the earth’s cold breast. Many a tear will 
be shed at the tomb of departed excellence, and 
daily the slow winding funeral train, and the con- 
vulsive sob of the disconsolate mourner, will force 
upon our hearts the conviction of our own mortality. 

Let us, then, gird ourselves up for the year upon 
which we have just entered; and if spared to see 
its close, may we be enabled to look back upon it, 
as one of the happiest in our lives—one in which 
we have done more for the cause of God and hu- 
manity, than in any which has preceded it! Let us 
be prepared to resist all the temptations it may 
present, and humbly endeavor to correct the errors 
of the past. Let us be more zealous, persevering, 
devoted, and self-denying. Let us read more, med- 
itate more, pray more; and, in order to be strength- 
ened for every good word and work, let each. offer 
for himself the fervent petition, “‘ Teach me my days 
to number, and apply my trembling heart to wis- 
dom.” 
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BEAUTY. 


BY REV. W. F. STEWART. 

Tne great lexicographer defines beauty to be, 
“that assemblage of graces which pleases the 
eye.” And surely we are surrounded and con- 
versant with many things to which are attached 
these elements of beauty. They are found in the 
waving forest and the verdant plain. They blaze 
from the sun, smile from the moon, and twinkle in 
the stars. They are seen, too, in the marble pillar, 
the beautiful portico, and the magnificent palace. 
They are seen in the beautiful humming-bird, and 
the timid deer. 

But there is a higher, a more interesting, and a 
more exquisite beauty attached to those beings who 
originally bore, in some sense, “the image of God.” 
And this beauty is either physical, intellectual, or 
moral. 

Physical beauty attaches to the body. It is seen 
when a well-proportioned body is climaxed with a 
well-developed head, and that head ornamented 
with a love-inspiring face, eyes sparkling with in- 
telligence, lips ruby with health, cheeks dimpled 
with smiles, and brow expanded with dignity and 
grace. This beauty, though most apparent, most 
lauded, and soonest appreciated, is by far the low- 
est style of human beauty; for it is always shallow 
in its extent, frequently deceptive in its recommen- 
dations, and universally transitory in its stay. 

Intellectual beauty attaches to the mind. It em- 
braces a delicacy of thought, a neatness and pro- 
priety of diction, brilliancy of imagery, connection 
and strength of argument, and power of eloquence. 
The forms thrown from such a mind are, indeed, 
beautiful; they are like “apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” 

Moral beauty has respect to the graces of the Spirit. 
It is that superior excellence which attracts the af- 
fections of the good of earth, secures the attention 
of the pure and exalted inhabitants of heaven, and 
catches the smiles of the “One altogether lovely.” 
Moral beauty is, indeed, “an assemblage,” or con- 
stellation, of pleasing graces. It comprises meek- 
ness and patience, candor and kindness, yea, all 
those traits which in the Bible are enjoined upon 
the really pious. Moral beauty is the beauty of 
virtue, the “beauty of holiness,” “the image of 
God.” It is, then, beauty in its highest style. 

How attractive, how bewitching, how invinci- 
ble the charms of that one who, with a graceful 
person, possesses a modest but sparkling intellect, 
and with a brilliant intellect a meek and quiet, a 
pure and holy spirit! Such a one will be the en- 
vied of the profligate, the admired of the prudent, 
and the favorite of Heaven. 

In the acquisition of physical beauty, we have 
comparatively little to do; it is given or withheld 
at the pleasure of our Creator. Inteilectual beauty 
lies more within our reach. But moral beauty is 
attainable by all. And, indeed, without the last 





the others are of little worth. But those who pos- 
sess and retain the last, will, sooner or later, enjoy 
them all. Without controversy, Christ possessed 
them all, and the pious soul can say, “ When he 
shall appear, J shall be like him; for I shall see him 
as he is.” 
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WHEN SHALL WE MEET? 


BY N. W. WHITE. 


The following lines were written on the occasion of a few 
much attached Christian friends meeting together under very 
peculiar circumstances, They are published now by special 
request. 

Wuen shall we meet? when shall we meet? 

Say not that we shall meet no more; 

For we are all so happy now, 

That we should have such meetings o’er. 


There will be hearts—there will be hearts, 
With hope and joy now beating high, 
Broken and crushed by varied ills, 
Ere comes our next first meeting nigh. 


We'll all not meet—we'll all not meet, 
Whether it be in woe or bliss; 

Some will have gone to other worlds; 
We may no more all meet in this! 


Let’s meet again—let’s meet again; 
Though few and sad the number be, 

*T will bring this hour to mem’ry back, 
Each other’s long-lost face to see. 


We'll meet again! we’ll meet again! 
Beyond this life—beyond the tomb: 

Each member shall be gathered there, 
Before that God who seals our doom. 





THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW, 


It is said that, on her death-bed, she consoled herself with 
the thought that she had never caused a tear to flow. 


Tex me, lovely sufferer, thou 

With the meekly pallid brow, 

In thy fearful hour of pain, 
Strength’ning still life’s rending chain, 
What sweet thought of all the past 
Lingers sweetest to the last? 


* Not the thought of my last crown, 
Not the thought of past renown, 
Has the power to make me blest, 
Or waken joy within my breast; 
That I never caused a tear, 

Is the thought consoles me here.” 
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THE SHOULDER-KNOT. 

History, after all that has been said of it, both by 
way of praise and of censure, seems to be nothing more 
than a sort of condensation of numerous biographies; 
and these biographies consist, in general, of many small 
particulars, which, singly, would sometimes appear to 
be too trivial for notice; and yet, you will occasionally 
meet with an incident, in the life of some distinguished 
person, which constitutes a kind of centre-point, not only 
to the memoirs of the individual it refers to, but of the 
nation of which he is a citizen, and, perhaps, of the age 
to which he belongs. 

Such an incident, if presented with all its circum- 
stances and attachments, and, especially, if illuminated 
by the imagination of a thoughtful and attentive reader, 
will frequently shine out like a large light on the cotem- 
poraneous history of a country, and cast no little radi- 
ance on many of the hidden things of surrounding na- 
tions. 

It would be unsafe, however, for the writer of this 
historic sketch to say, before his readers have had time 
to pass their own judgment, that these ends will be in 
any way met in the little story about to be related. One 
thing, nevertheless, is certain. The reader, if he watches 
closely the concatenation of events, will be able to see, 
that there is such a thing as a divine Providence, which, 
first or last, in one way or in another, in general punishes 
the guilty and protects the innocent, by means often en- 
tirely beyond the expectation or conception of the per- 
sons they control. 

CHAPTER I. 
A EING’S COURT. 

If, as has been written, “ they that wear soft clothing 
are in kings’ houses,” the maxim was more than com- 
monly applicable to the royal household of Louis the 
Thirteenth of France, whose mother, Mary de Medicis, 
and his wife, Anne of Austria, were luxurious to a fault. 
The queen-mother, in particular, proud of her descent 
from the most illustrious family of the wealthiest of the 
Italian states, lived only to keep up the power and splen- 
dor of her house. Related, by ties of marriage or of 
blood, to most of the crowned heads of Europe in her 
day, and nearly allied to Pope Leo the Tenth, she pos- 
sessed a weight of influence in the court of France, 
which her pride, her jealousy, her unprincipled ambi- 
tion rendered her unfit to hold. Bold in conception, 
profound in plot, she attempted every scheme at all 
likely to advance her interests, and executed her plans 
with a shrewdness, a vigor, and a tact, that would have 
done no dishonor to the most illustrious of her line. In 
public, dress, show, and parade—in private, ambition, 
secrecy, and art, made up the morning, and noon, and 
evening of her days. 

Louis the Thirteenth, the son of such a mother, had 
been the fondling of Henry the Fourth, his father, whose 
genius, whose success, whose power, had proved him 
one of the greatest monarchs of his time. At the tender 
age of nine, Louis had been left, by the agsasination of 
Henry, to the weak guardianship of the ambitious queen- 
regent, whose great object was so to neglect the educa- 
tion of her son, as to render him her tool. Inheriting, 
also, more of the jealous cunning of the Italian, than of 





the manly virtues of his father, the young prince, igno” 
rant, passionate, and daring, had become the by-word 
of his people before he sat upon his throne; and from 
the day of his coronation to his death, he lived a life of 
constant jealousy and alarm. 

The wife of this weak king, Anne of Austria, was, at 
the same time, the most beautiful and the most accom- 
plished woman of that age. Her person seemed to be 
fashioned for the exhibition of every female charm; her 
figure, her face, her expression, alike qualified her to 
dazzle or command; but the temper of her mind, too 
much the product of Austrian culture to be safely gay, 
was sufficiently alive to designing flattery to give her 
many causes of regret, but severe enough at last to save 
her from an utter fall. A light young beauty as she was, 
yet securely virtuous at heart, she could run nearer the 
verge of impropriety, nay, of ruin, without losing her 
balance, or forgetting her resolves, than any other female 
of her day. 

The favorite companion of Anne was the celebrated 
Duchess de Chevreuse, next to her mistress, the most 
accomplished and captivating lady of all France, who, 
from a similarity of disposition, and from an affection 
seemingly sincere, was ardently devoted to the Queen. 
Confiding all her own private matters to the royal ear, 
she received an equal degree of confidence in return. 
Bound by every motive, of interest and of duty, to sec- 
ond every wish, and execute every desire of Anne, but 
teased by a compliant ambition and vanity of her own, 
she was ever a faithful, though, frequently, a somewhat 
adventurous and dangerous friend. 'Too sincere to be- 
tray her Queen into any acknowledged breach of eti- 
quet or morals, as morality was taught and practiced 
in her time, she, nevertheless, was so fond of show, and 
her resources were so little commensurate with her love 
of exhibition and display, that a few thousand pistoles, 
weighed against the reputation of her mistress, were not 
always the safest object for the Duchess to behold. 

The character, and disposition, and common weakness 
of these two friends, were far from being concealed from 
the keen penetration of the Italian Mary, who, from the 
earliest dawn to the darkness of every successive day, 
was watching her chance to injure her daughter-in-law 
in the eyes of her jealous and weak-minded son; and 
that son himself, who had married Anne for state reasons, 
rather than from love, though generous and confiding 
to his Queen by turns, had never learned to appreciate 
her beauty, her wit, her accomplishments, nor even her 
virtues, but was, in general, too ready to lend a willing 
ear to every domestic slander cast upon her name. 

It is necessary, however, to go into another depart- 
ment of the king’s palace, if we would see the man, 
who, in all respects, was the deepest, the darkest, and 
the most dangerous spirit of his day. The great Riche- 
lieu, the Cardinal-Duke and Prime Minister of France, 
was the ruling genius of his age. Goaded on by his 
ambition to the greatest and noblest of enterprises, he 
had raised himself from obscurity to a seat near the 
throne; but, equally impelled by an unworthy affection 
for the Queen, he had ventured upon a step, which had 
for ever disgraced him in her eyes. She, on her part, 
had given him a demonstration of her virtue, which had 
carried the conviction of it to his heart; he, however, 
writhing under the tortures of a guilty conscience, and 
conscious of his wavering reputation with the King, 
from the moment of his disappointment set all the great 
talents of his mind at work, to relieve his own honor by 
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impeaching the fidelity of Anne to the satisfaction of her 
lord. If she were the guilty party, or could it be made 
to appear so, he, at her expense, would rise to a still 
higher eminence of power. 

Watched, then, by such a mother, suspected by a jeal- 
ous husband, led by the counsels of a loving but venal 
favorite, and marked out for ruin by the profoundest 
and most unscrupulous tactician of modern times, how 
shall a young beauty, a little too careless of her smiles 
and blandishments, though pure at heart, maintain her 
position, and preserve her feet from the snares of so 
many fowlers? 

O thou, who art the Guardian of innocence, let thy 
profounder skill baffle the schemes of human malice, 
and send deliverance to a frail but well-meaning mortal, 
in her day of peril made perfect by persecution! 

CHAPTER II. 
A MASQUERADE. 

Before the age of Puritanism, when society was float- 
ing loosely and carelessly along on the tide of feudal 
chivalry, unrestrained by the pliant religion of the Ro- 
man See, masques, or masquerades, a kind of mixed 
dramatic show, where princes and courtiers played the 
most conspicuous parts, were much in vogue. John 
Milton himself, Puritan and republican as he was, wrote 
his Comus for one of these royal entertainments; and 
Ben Johnson devoted his genius to them during the 
greater part of his busy life. Shakspeare, also, as well 
as Beaumont, Fletcher, and other inferior dramatists, 
used to introduce masques into their plays for the grati- 
fication of the prevailing taste. 

The age, however, of which I am now speaking, car- 
ried these grotesque exhibitions to their height. James 
the First of England, and Louis the Thirteenth of 
France, spent vast sums, in this way, to furnish amuse- 
ment for their respective courts. 

Nor was amusement always the chief end of these 
royal sports. Each invited or uninvited guest went to 
the great hall of the palace, where these exhibitions 
generally took place, with his person so perfectly dis- 
guised by some strange and fantastic dress, and with his 
visor so tightly drawn down upon his face, that his near- 
est friend, his most familiar acquaintance, could seldom 
recognize him by any outward mark. The most perfect 
latitude, therefore, was given and taken, without fear. 
Opportunities would, consequently, very frequently oc- 
cur, for discovering hidden characters and plots, which 
entirely escaped the ordinary surveillance of a court. 
Behind the scenes, when most were engaged in the shift- 
ing pageant of the hour, private discoveries could be 
made, secret affections could be breathed, and mutual 
passions could be pledged, without arresting the atten- 
tion of the crowd. 

At the period whose history I am now relating, such 
an entertainment was given at the courtof France. The 
night of the exhibition was one of the gayest ever known 
in Paris. At about midnight, the great hall of the Palais 
Royale was splendidly lighted up, and gorgeously fur- 
nished for the féte. In the centre of it towered a vast 
mountain, covered with a heavy growth of trees, with 
numberless grottoes and caverns in its rocky sides. At 
each angle of the spacious room were vast hermit-cells, 
and deep caves covered up in gloom, and wide avenues 
of forest oaks or pines bordered by wild shrubbery and 
flowers, and many a dark recess, rough and rude, where 
a bearded lion might choose to make his lair. 





On all sides of this great central scene, as that im- 
mense pile of architecture gave ample room, were col- 
lateral views, some of which stretched to an extent that - 
almost baffled the clearest eye. Here, for example, 
would start a low chain of mountains, with occasional 
peaks of pale granite, like the hills of Arcadia in the 
heart of Greece. There rolled the gentle ripples of an 
embowered lake, with its winding shores and rugged 
steeps. Turning another way, you would behold an 
open street of some market town, with its parallel rows 
of houses, and shops, and country stores, with many a 
side scene of orchard, or garden, or quiet park. In 
some directions even larger parks, and hunting-grounds, 
with all the charmed variety of leafy hill and dell, and 
old moss-covered mounds, and shady woods, and sunlit 
glades, with here and there a sly fox stealing beside a 
hedge, or a hare hopping over a meadow, or a timid 
deer scenting the fearful air, holding up his wide- 
branching horns. 

Wonderful, indeed, was the pageant of that night, 
on which Louis had showered the wealth hoarded by 
his father and the great Sully with far other purposes in 
view. 

Hark! the voice of instruments, wafted from afar, or 
smothered by being pent too close, steals upon the lis- 
tening ear. It is rich, mellow, delicate music, such as 
should flow from 

*¢ Flutes and soft recorders,” 
sustained by a symphony of reeds and rebecks, such as 
ancient shepherds used; and as it comes floating on the 
air, echoing over the hill-tops, and winding along the 
vales, it spreads a serene, soothing, pensive, pleasing mel- 
ancholy over all the wondrous scene. Then it ceases; 
and its last echo dies; and now, as the memory still lin- 
gers on it, a sudden blast from a bugle’s sharp throat 
breaks the silence, when, lo! a band of trumpeters 
bursts upon the sight, which, as it quickly moves along 
in its tortuous course, calls up from every rock, and 
cave, and frowning precipice, and secluded nook, and 
secret shade, and overhanging brink, a wild, strange, 
fantastic troop, that fall into procession behind the bugles. 

The first battalion, leaping from the craggy summits 
of the mountains, are dancing satyrs, with short crescent 
horns, with the feet of goats, and bodies covered with 
coarse hair. Behind them is a band of bacchanals, 
dressed in long loose robes and tight bonnets, after the 
Asiatic fashion, their heads being wreathed with the 
leaves of the vine and ivy, with fawn-skins thrown upon 
their shoulders, each one carrying in the hand a short 
blunt spear twined with vine-leaves. Next in order, or 
disorder, is a long troop of hermits, poorly clad, with 
pale thin faces, and well-combed gray beards, walking 
with a quick hysteric step. These came issuing in such 
numbers, from the roots of the hills, from the rocky cav- 
erns, and from the brown thickets, that the whole scene, 
so lately desolate and lonely, seemed to be over popu- 
lous. Now a train of vailed virgins, clad in black, with 
mourning head-gear, and with the demeanor of so many 
Egyptian captives, in close connection with the gray- 
beards, throw a solemn interest into the procession. 
Last of all, a rabble-rout of kings with crown and scep- 
tre, knights in ribbon-lace and short-clothes, pilgrims 
with their walking-sticks, shepherds and shepherdesses, 
matrons, maidens, gipsys, poets, troubadours, minstrels, 
and a nameless variety of every thing antique, middle, 
or modern in conception. 

Seven times, with well-ordered footsteps for such a 
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disjointed mob of characters, they make the entire cir- 
cuit of the great hall, notwithstanding the obstructions, 
here elbowing around the projecting angle of some 
rocky grot or cavern, there leaping the spurs of the big 
central mountain, now crouching under some shelving 
precipice, then crowding through a pass more narrow 
than that at Thermopyle, ever maintaining a kind of 
regular though heterogeneous movement at the com- 
mand of the authoritative trumpets. 

When the instruments had ceased, the procession kept 
still winding along around the mountain, through thicket, 
glade, and glen, singing a wild, symbolic song, each 
stanza closing up with a chorus of all manner of voices 
held together and harmonized by the sharp notes of the 
bugles: 

*¢ All that was, and all that is, 
And all that e’er shall be, 
We shadow forth in harmonies, 
All singing merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, 
All singing merrily. 
We gather from the ancient wise, 
We gather from the free, 
We are a band of oddities, 
All singing merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, 
All singing merrily. 
Religions here we symbolize, 
And here philosophy, 
And all that dwells belew the skies, 
All singing merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, 
All singing merrily. 
Herve wisdoms all, of every creed, 
Are joined in harmony, 
And show we forth what mortals need, 
All singing merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, 
All singing merrily. 
Now fathers, brothers, sisters, all, 
Let’s turn away and flee, 
For, lo! the pageant ’gins to fall, 
Let’s watch it merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, 
Let’s watch it merrily.” 


All voices are now hushed. The bugles sound no 
more. Suddenly, as if inspired with an agility not their 
own, the procession breaks into innumerable fragments, 
and is scattered and silenced ina moment. The hermits 
fall into their cells; the satyrs leap to their high places; 
the captive virgins vanish into the surrounding thickets; 
the bacchanals tumble into the most convenient nooks 
and niches; the gypsys, and poets, and minstrels, and 
other bards, fly to the woods, and the more common 
characters—princes, knights, and citizens—mount upon 
high seats and thrones planted on the adjacent sum- 
mits. 

CHAPTER III. 
A CHANGE OF SCENES. 

Here a strange miracle begins. The great mountain, 
hitherto apparently as solid as an Alp, labors, swells 
out, cracks, and tumbles down, the fragments falling 
into a chaotic state, like a real chaos as represented by 
the poets of olden time. From the centre of the vast 
heap, there rises up a phantasmagoria of no common 
mold—a world entire—a world outstretched on one con- 
tinuous and mighty plain, such as the ancient geographers 





describe. That world, too, was all our own, and all eyes 
recognized it instantly as it rose. 

There, far on the east, was a vast continent, ridged 
with the loftiest mountains, variegated by many a fertile 
vale, and irrigated by noble rivers rolling their golden 
sands into eastern or southern seas. Farther west, sep- 
arated from the first by a narrow gulf, was another con- 
tinent, with its winding rivers, rich valleys, sandy deserts 
dappled with green islands, and lofty summits nodding 
to the moon. On the north and west of these, another 
vast area of land, divided from them by a broad mid- 
land sea, fed by a narrow strait and emptying into a 
wide ocean between two neighboring shores, spread far 
out toward the regions of polar snows. All else was 
water—a wild waste of water—blue, billowy, and pro- 
found—though spotted here and there by sea-girt isles— 
for ever heaving a hoarse rushing sound, vexed, as it 
was, by rough tempests, or an ever-blowing breeze. 

No sooner had the vision become settled, and all eyes 
were on it, than a strange, unearthly voice, the place of 
which no one could tell, seemed to say, “*‘ Now witness, 
ye living mortals, the first age of man.” 

Suddenly, at a place where was a fountain, whence 
four rivers branched in many opposite directions, a fine 
garden scene was laid. First, seemingly from the ground, 
a single man appeared, majestic, beautiful, but alone. 
Opening his eyes upon the trees, and fruits, and flowers, 
and laughing scenery around, he smiled, and sighed, 
and closed his eyes again, and laid him down once more 
to sleep. Soon, sooner than I can tell it, another seem- 
ing man, but more beautiful, more perfect than the first— 
of other sex it seemed—with light, happy, bouyant step, 
came tripping, as if by instinct drawn, and roused the 
sleeper from his dreams. The man arose, and looked 
upon his image, which seemed to him his shadow; and 
he loved it and claimed it for his own. Clasping it in 
his arms, and; when finding it substantial, pressing it 
with fervor to his bosom, he says, or seems to say, ‘*‘ The 
void is now filled, my nature is complete, and there re- 
mains no longer for the heart a wish, or for the breast a 
sigh?’ The birds of the garden caroled a sweet song, 
their free-will epithalamium, and the leaping waters 
laughed, and the very flowers were lit with a newly- 
risen joy. It was the first wedding scene of time. 

Here the strange voice, now coming, apparently, like 
a revelation, from an overhanging cloud, exclaimed, 
‘‘ Behold ye the first period of the second age of man.” 

The garden scene was gone. The race of man, 
branched out into many families, had spread itself over 
the greater part of the first continent. But of all these 
families one only seemed to be actuated by the law of 
love. All the remainder were at war, raging with bit- 
ter hatred, shedding each the other’s blood, alternately 
building up and tearing down, filling the whole land 
with violence and alarm. The scene was, also, con- 
stantly undergoing change. The inhabitants were in- 
cessantly disappearing, one set after another, like the 
successive generations of the world; and each new pop- 
lation, as it rose, was more and more violent, ravaged 
and raged with greater fury, and banished peace, and 
friendship, and order from their abodes. Now, far down 
in a certain level tract, great turmoil began to grow. 
The people, ceasing a moment from their lawless courses, 
ren together, as if something remarkable was expected 
to be shown. Soon, a venerable old man, looking like 
a philosopher or a sage, steps upon a small eminence, 
and waves his hand. He seems to be addressing the 
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multitude; but the scene is so distant from the spectators, 
and the figures of the pageant are so small, not a word 
is audible to the lookers-on. The rabble, however, 
appear to catch every syllable. Every sentence of 
the sage makes its impression; but an impression very 
different from what he apparently desires. When the 
address is concluded, the vast throng throw up their 
hands, and even their caps and robes, not in honor, but 
in derision of the speaker and his theme. They return 
to their riots, and seem to wax worse and worse. 

Hist! did you see that flash of lightning? Hark! do 
you hear that rolling thunder? Alas! what a tem- 
pest! The heavens seem to bend downward! The 
very earth quakes to its foundations, and whole rivers 
break out from every chink of the fractured world! 
Lightning leaps upon lightning! Thunder answers to 
thunder, jarring the very mountains where they stand; 
and a cloud, wide as the heavens, black as night, rolls 
up in vast billows of darkness, and shuts in the scene! 

But years, in such a pantomime, are minutes, and days 
are but so many seconds. Soon, a mighty wind blows 
from the east. The dense storm-cloud is broken. The 
huge fragments, mad though submissive, sullenly retire 
from the contest, and settle, like parted combatants, on 
the edge of the horizon, as if determined to see the last 
of it. The sun pours a bright beam from heaven, and 
lights up a worid covered, from one side to the other, 
with a wide sea of deep blue water. Far on the high 
crest of this vast ocean, there lies a strange but majestic 
vessel, without mast, or sail, or shroud, and probably 
without line or compass, floating in safety on the bosom 
of the deep, trusting to some unseen Power to guide it. 
It was a glorious view! 

** Lo!” says the voice, now, as if issuing from mortal 
mouth, * the second period of the second age of man.” 

On the summit of a lofty mountain, that Heaven-di- 
rected bark is lodged, and its occupants come pouring 
out from its opening sides. First, an old man—ay, the 
same we have seen before, with staff in hand—leads 
the way. He is followed by a small family of sons and 
daughters; all of whom seek a secure spot, at a little 
distance, on which to rest. The sons now return to lead 
out a far different train. Animals of every kind, from 
solemn elephants to the long-eared rabbit, hopping as 
he comes; the bearded lion, and the prowling panther, 
and the spotted leopard; the black, powerful bear, and 
the barking wolf, and the hissing catamount, and the 
yelling hyena, and an unnamable multitude of all that 
might inhabit a cave, or a rocky crag, or a forest, or a 
desert plain. Behind them the horse, and the patient 
ox, and the fleecy sheep, and the horned goat, and the 
ibis, and the camel, and all those submissive to the ordi- 
nary use of man, not forgetting the faithful watch-dog, 
that, like his master, keeps his eye ruminating over all, 
walk forth in a more governable band. The windows 
are now thrown open, and forth fly an innumerable host 
of the feathered tribes, and perch on the gray rocks 
around. In the midst of this assemblage of beings 
stands up the man, whose voice had given law, for so 
many days, to this motley crowd. Holding them, as an 
orator would bind his rapt auditory by his spell, he makes 
many signs to them, which, with mute attention, they 
mark. Then, with one waving motion of his hand, he 
dismisses them to their several spheres of activity and of 
life. What a bustling scene! The birds, as if first 
learning fear, rise up on clapping wings, and mount 
the air and fly away. The lighter animals spring to 





their feet, and. with many a yelp, and hiss, and angry 
growl. leap down the mountain’s side, eager for their 
native woods. The domestic animals, stil] trusting in 
their ancient friend, abide by the side of man; and even 
the slow-footed elephant, with many a frisk of his huge 
trunk, disdains not to be led by his benefactors to the 
level plain. 

With quicker motion, now, the shifting pageant passes 
on. The race of men multiplies and spreads on every 
side. Each minute is a century. First, these mimic be- 
ings are seen bowing down to the great world around— 
to the stars that shine above—to the rivers running by 
their side—to the ocean swelling and heaving through 
its boundless realm—to every thing, in short, as portions 
of one great Being formed of so many parts into one 
stupendous whole. 

Next, the parts themselves, as independent beings, are 
worshiped; and many an altar rises, and a thousand 
temples spring up, where the voice of mystic adoration 
and of praise is heard. It is the closing period of the 
physical life of man. 

“ Behold,” says the monitory voice again, “the third 
age in the progress of the race.” 

Now, as quick as magic, a succession of wonderful 
pictures rises upon the scene. Here, on the rocky shores 
of the northern continent, a new family or tribe comes 
to view. In physical qualities more perfect than their 
predecessors, their intellectuai character is astonish- 
ingly acute, active, brilliant, and refined. On a narrow 
neck of land, almost surrounded by the sea, a glorious 
city comes up apparently from the very ground. Tem- 
ples of exquisite architecture; statues of unequaled 
workmanship and beauty; and various artificial struc- 
tures, of the most perfect order, all embowered among 
groves of surpassing loveliness, adorn the high places 
on every side. The people, met in general assembly, 
are listening to one addressing them, who, holding up 
before them an image of the goddess of liberty, is pour- 
ing out a tide of the most superhuman eloquence. The 
orator stands in an attitude of triumph, now planting his 
foot with great firmness on the native rock he speaks 
from—now turning the finger of his outstretched hand 
to a proud navy riding carelessly by their shore—now 
rolling his eyes along the horizon of the wide-spread 
world—now pointing, with prodigious emphasis and 
effect, to the image he holds before them; and then, 
with one mighty stamp of his firm right foot, with a most 
determined action of his entire person, he seems to say, 
“‘ By this the world is yours!” Ay, the world is theirs. 
Instantly, ships are seen coming from every point. Kings, 
princes, statesmen, land upon the shores, and hasten to 
the spot. The keys of all foreign ports are laid down 
at the speaker’s feet. The eyes of all men, and the 
affairs of every land, seem to be turned toward this magic 
centre, which now rules to the remotest corners of the 
earth. A new spirit reigns over ai] the nations. It is 
the spirit of the intellectual life. 

“The fourth age,” exclaims the voice, “‘ now dawns.” 

A new people, on a new soil, now rise to view. Bor- 
rowing from all the past, they seem to be preparing for 
the advent of a future, not aimed at or comprehended 
by themselves. Their trade is war; but they know not 
for what they fight. It is not for liberty; it is evidently 
for power; but they have no conception of the event, or 
age, which that power is destined to introduce. One 
nation after another falls before them, until the great 
world is theirs. They give to all men their language, 
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their manners, and their laws; but nothing farther than 
this blind egotism appears to break upon their mind. 
But, lo! in a more eastern land a rising tumult now rivets 
the attention of the rapt spectators. A man—a man of 
serene but earnest look and sorrowing brow—is borne 
in triumph by a crowd. A gibbet is erected; the sor- 
rowing man is fastened to it; the serenely earnest and 
sorrowing man, surrounded by a wicked throng, bows his 
submissive head and dies. The dying man has friends. 
They band together, but are persecuted and scattered to 
alllands. Wherever they find a resting-place, midst dan- 
gers and deaths of every form, they speak boldly in honor 
of that man, arraigning his enemies as murderers, and 
presenting his life as a pattern for the world. But that 
world now conspires against them. Each champion of 
the departed man becomes a hero, and defies the rage 
and malice of mankind. The sword is drawn upon 
them; but they quail not before the sword. Dungeons 
are opened; but the dungeon gives no alarm. Fires 
are lighted for their bodies; but they are not afraid to 
burn. The anger of this world’s god, whose sceptre 
sways the iron monarchy of the times, is bent upon 
them; but they stand up with unflinching valor against 
his frown. The scene soon changes. Such fearless 
constancy, in a cause of no selfish import, makes an 
impression. The pillars of the great empire are shaken 
to their bases. All things are ripening for a change. 
A strong man, who holds a sceptre and carries on his 
head a crown, descends from a high eminence, kneels 
at the feet of one of these unconquered champions, re- 
ceives from his hand a white banner, mounts again to his 
lofty seat, then waves the ensign in triumph over a pros- 
trate world. Wonderful! for as the eye gazes on it, 
while it unfolds itself on the rolling breeze, what is there 
seen but an image of that very gibbet, on which the man 
of sorrows bowed in death, which has now become the 
emblem of the last and best era in the onward progress 
of the race! It is the emblem of the spiritual life of man. 

“ Magician! it is enough,” shouts some.one from be- 
hind a high crag, where he had been sitting while all 
this strange symbolizing had been going forward. 

‘“* Not so,” replied the voice; “a new world must be 
brought to light, and a new order of civilization and 
human glory must be revealed.” 

‘“* The new world! the new world!” exclaimed a score 
from behind the scenes. 

No sooner said than executed. Three small ships, 
fitted for service, are loosely riding at anchor in a west- 
ern bay. The crews board them, weigh anchors, and 
puttosea. The sea, visible enough where ride the ships, 
before their prows is covered by a cloud of impenetra- 
ble shade. The cloud, as the vessels advance, rolls back, 
momently clearing a wider area for the eye. Long, and 
dangerous, and stormy, are the wanderings of these ad- 
venturous keels; but now their last storm has passed, 
the last danger has been braved, and, from the top-mast 
of the leader of the three, the shout goes down, “ Land! 
land ahead!” 

True, indeed; for as the gallant ships draw near the 
shore, a long line of coast is revealed to the spectators’ 
eyes. From the farthest north, where the Arctic Bear 
keeps vigil about the pole, to the opposing axle of the 
world, two vast continents stretch their continuous lengths 
along. Their mighty forests, luxuriant valleys, and wide 
savannas, rich with the spontaneous bloom and beauty of 
a virgin soil, proclaim at once the fertility and genial 
climate of the earth so newly risen from the sea. It is 





watered by grander rivers, ridged by loftier mountains, 
and marked by sublimer natural wonders, than had ever 
been beheld by the eye of man. All things are on the 
mightiest scale. Innumerable harbors, of the greatest 
capacity and security, and countless cataracts and water- 
falls, added to the strength and vigor of the soil, are 
ready to give unbounded scope to the physical life of 
man. There, too, in the shade of those venerable 
forests, in the presence of those sublime wonders, sur- 
rounded by every thing vast beyond all parallel in other 
climes, the intellectual life of the race may receive a 
new impulse, a larger development, a wider, a pro- 
founder, a loftier exhibition of its unmeasured powers. 
And there, also—could the standard of the spiritual life 
be transplanted to those shores—could the banner of our 
faith unroll itself, without let or hinderance, to the free 
zephyrs of that unfettered realm—there, in coming days, 
may be seen the most perfect monument of its influence 
on the true happiness of man. 

Such were the visions, and such the anticipations of 
the spectators, while looking on this latter scene; but, 
as the magic work, in a series of prophetic movements, 
was about to realize them to the eye, and was beginning 
to transport to the new world the best race of men, and 
the highest civilization of the old, and all that was good, 
and beautiful, and true, leaving the rotten shell of error 
on its native shores, a monarch’s voice was heard in 
stern command, “‘ Hold! magician, hold! Dishonor not 
thy country and thy king. Let France arise and enjoy 
her glory while it stays!’ 

Suddenly, as when a vast assembly, for hours held by 
some enchanting spell, or by business of deep concern, 
uprises ata given signal, so this grotesque auditory, so 
long rapt into profound silence, by the witcheries of 
that night, are on their feet again. The same magic 
hand, that had reared and conducted the foregoing pa- 
geant, in a moment, as it seemed, brushed it all away, 
and the great hall was cleared. The court bands took 
their positions; the courtiers, with their masks still on, 
led out their partners to the floor; and the balance of « 
the night was spent, as the nights of the gay and frivo- 
lous are too often spent, in threading the mazy dance, 
in wild games, and in every known expedient to increase 
merriment, or add to the general joy. More anon. 

A ROYAL INTERVIEW. 

LAMARTINE, in his splendid History of the Girondists, 
describes the last interview of Louis the Sixteenth with 
his family, just before his execution. It will give the 
reader a faint idea of some of the sufferings incident to 
a civil war; and should it contribute any thing to the 
horror generally felt at the thought of such a conflict in 
the unseen future of our own history, it will not be 
lost: 

“The King,” says Lamartine, “a short time before 
the hour appointed for the interview, left his confessor 
in the turret, and descended into the salle a manger, to 
prepare it for this last farewell. ‘Bring some water and 
a glass,’ said he to his attendant. A carafe of iced wa- 
ter stood on the table. Cléry pointed to it. ‘ Bring 
some water which is not iced,’ said the King; ‘if the 
Queen drank that, it might be injurious to her.’ 

“The door at last opened; the Queen, leading her 
son by the hand, threw herself into his arms, and strove 
to lead him to her chamber. ‘No, no,’ whispered the 
King, clasping his wife to his heart; ‘I can only see you 
here.’ 
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“Madame Elizabeth followed with the Princess Royal ; 
and Cléry closed the door after them. The King gently 
forced the Queen to seat herself on his right, and his 
sister on his left, and he then sat down between them, so 
close that their arms encircled his neck, and their heads 
rested on his breast. The Princess Royal, her long hair 
hanging disheveled over her shoulders, laid her head 
on his lap, and the Dauphin was seated on his father’s 
knee, and had one arm round his neck. 

“‘ These five persons thus grouped, their faces hidden 
on the King’s breast, formed, in the eyes of the specta- 
tors, one mass of heads, of members, from whence es- 
caped, in caresses and murmurs of anguish, the despair 
of these five souls joined in one, to burst forth and die 
in a single embrace. 

“More than half an hour elapsed without a single 
word being spoken; it was a lamentation in which the 
voices of father, wife, sister, and children, were lost in 
the general sorrow, and at intervals burst forth into cries 
so shrill, so agonizing, that they penetrated through the 
walls of the Temple, and were heard in the adjacent 
quartiere. At length physical weakness caused them to 
cease, tears dried on their eyes, and a conversation in 
whispers, interrupted by kisses and embraces, lasted for 
two hours. No one overheard these confidences of a 
dying man to the survivors; the tomb swallowed them 
up in a few months. The Princess Royal alone guarded 
the traces in her memory, and revealed in after years 
what confidence, policy, and death, can reveal, of the 
tenderness of a father, the conscience of a dying man, 
and the secret instructions of a king. Mutual recital of 
their thoughts during their separation; repeated recom- 
mendations of sacrificing all vengeance to God, if ever 
the fickleness of the people, which is the fortune of 
kings, should place his enemies in their power; super- 
natural soarings of the mind of Louis the Sixteenth to 
heaven; sudden outbreaks of tenderness at the sight of 
those beloved beings whose arms seemed to infold and 
detain him on earth; vague hopes exaggerated by a 
pious fraud to alleviate the sorrow of the Queen; resig- 
nation to the will of God; sublime prayers that his life 
should not cost the nation one drop of blood; lessons 
rather Christian than royal, given and repeated to his 
son—~all this, mingled with kisses, tears, embraces, pray- 
ers, and more secret and tender advice whispered in the 
Queen’s ear, occupied the two hours of this melancholy 
interview. Nothing could be heard but a confused and 
gentle murmur. The commissioners casta furtive glance 
from time to time through the glass door, as though to 
warn the King that time was rapidly wearing away. 

** When at last they had given vent to their tenderness 
and tears, the King rose, clasped them all in a long em- 
brace. The Queen threw herself at his feet, and en- 
treated him to permit them to remain with him through 
the night; this, however, he refused, through tenderness 
for them, alledging, in excuse, the necessity of a few 
hours’ tranquility to prepare himself for the morrow, 
but he promised his family to have them summoned the 
next morning at eight. ‘ Why not at seven?’ said the 
Queen. ‘ Well, then, at seven,’ replied the King. ‘ You 
promise us?’ cried they all. ‘Yes, I promise you,’ re- 
peated the King. The Queen, as she crossed the ante- 
chamber, hung round the King’s neck; the Princess 
Royal and Madame Elizabeth encircled him with their 
arms, whilst the Dauphin, holding a hand of his father 
and mother, gazed earnestly at the former. As they ap- 
proached the staircase their cries redoubled; at last, the 





King retreated a few paces, and, stretching out his arm’ 
to the Queen, ‘ Adieu, adieu,’ cried he, with a gesture 
and voice which revealed at once a whole past life of 
tenderness, a present of anguish, a future of eternal sep- 
paration, but in which could be distinguished an accent 
of serenity, hope, and religious joy, which seemed to 
indicate the vague, yet confident hope of a reunion in a 
better world. 

“* At this adieu the Princess Royal fainted at her fath- 
er’s feet. Her mother, aunt, and Cléry, raised and car- 
ried her to the stairs, whilst the King covered his face 
with his hands, and turning on the threshold of his 
chamber, ‘ Adieu,’ cried he, in a broken voice, as he 
closed the door, and hastened to the turret, where the 
priest awaited him. The agony of royalty was over.” 


EXECUTION OF LOUIS THE SIXTEENTE. 

THE writer just quoted gives us the last day and hour 
of this ill-starred monarch: 

“At nine o’clock there was a tumultuous noise of 
armed men on the staircase, and the doors were sud- 
denly opened. Santerre appeared, attended by twelve 
municipals, and with ten gendarmes, whom he arranged 
in two lines in the apartment. The King opened the 
door of his cabinet, and said, in a firm voice, and with 
an imperious gesture to Santerre, ‘You are come for 
me; I will be with you in an instant; await me there.’ 
He pointed with his finger to the threshold of the cham- 
ber, closed the door, and knelt once more at the priest’s 
knees. ‘All is consummated, my father,’ he said; ‘ give 
me your blessing, and pray to God to sustain me to the 
end.’ He then rose, opened the door, advanced with a 
serene air, the majesty of death on his brow and in his 
looks, and placed himself between the double row of 
gendarmes. 

‘On the way to the scaffold the King asked the Abbé 
Edgeworth to lend him his breviary, and he sought with 
his finger and eye the Psalms whose peculiar structure 
suited his situgtion. The sacred songs uttered in broken 
accents by his lips, and echoing from his soul, drew his 
eyes from the horses and the sight of the people during 
the whole progress from prison to death. The priest 
prayed beside him. The gendarmes in the carriage 
wore on their countenances the expression of astonish- 
ment and admiration, which the pious calmness of the 
King inspired. Some cries of pardon were heard, when 
the carriage drove away, from the mob assembled at the 
entrance to the Rue du Temple, but died away unechoed 
in the throng, and the general repression of popular 
feeling. No insult, no imprecation arose from the mul- 
titude. If it had been asked of each of these two hun- 
dred thousand citizens, actors, or spectators, of this 
funeral of a living man, ‘Must this man—one against 
all—die?’ not one would have replied, Yes. But cir- 
cumstances were so combined by the misfortunes and 
pressure of the times, that all accomplished unhesita- 
tingly what, isolated, none would have consented to. 
The multitude, by the mutual action which it exercised on 
itself, prevented itself from yielding to its sympathy and 
horror—like a vault, where each stone by itself has a 
tendency to give way and drop, but where all remain 
suspended by the resistance which pressure opposes to 
their fall! 

“‘ The carriage drew up a few paces from the scaffold. 
Two hours had elapsed since it left the Temple. When 
the King perceived that the carriage had stopped, he 
raised his eyes from his book, and, like a man who 
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pauses for an instant in his reading, leaned toward his 
confessor, and said to him in a low tone, ‘We have 
arrived, I think?” The priest’s reply was a silent but 
significant gesture. One of the three brothers Samson, 
the executioners of Paris, opened the door. The gen- 
darmes got out, but the King closing the door, and 
placing his right hand on the knee of his confessor with 
a gesture of protection, ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, author- 
itatively, to the executioners, gendarmes, and officers 
who pressed round his wheels, ‘I recommend to your 
care this gentleman! Take care that he be not insulted 
after my death. I charge you to watch over him!’ No 
one replied. The King repeated this admonition to the 
executioners, even still more impressively. One of them 
interrupted him. ‘ Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘with a sinister 
tone, ‘make your mind easy—we will take care—let us 
alone.’ Louis alighted from the carriage. Three of 
the executioners’ attendants came toward him, and 
wished to undress him at the scaffold foot. He waived 
them off with majesty; took off himself his coat, cravat, 
and turned down his shirt. The executioners again 
came toward him. ‘What do you desire to do? he 
murmured indignantly. ‘Bind you,’ they replied; and 
they took his hands in order to fasten them with cords. 
‘Bind me!’ replied the King, with a tone in which all 
his ancestral blood revolted at the ignominy; ‘ No! no! 
I will never consent! Do your business; but you shall 
not bind me. Do not think of such a thing.’ The exe- 
cutioners insisted, raised their voices, called for help, 
and violence must have ensued. A personal struggle 
was about to sully the victim at the foot of the scaffold. 
The King, out of respect for the dignity of his death, 
and the composure of his last thoughts, looked at the 
priest as though to ask his counsel. ‘Sire,’ said the 
divine counselor, ‘submit unresistingly to this fresh out- 
rage, as the last feature of resemblance between your- 
self and the God who is about to become your recom- 
pense.’ The King raised his eyes to heaven with an 





expression in his look which seemed at once to imply | 


resignation and acceptance. ‘ Assuredly,’ he said, ‘ there 
needed nothing less than the example of God to make 
me submit to such an indignity.’ Then, turning round, 
he extended, of his own accord, his hands toward the 
executioners. ‘Do as you will,’ he said; ‘I will drink 
the cup to its dregs!” 

‘“* Supported by the priest, he ascended the steep and 
slippery steps of the scaffold. The action of his body 
appeared to indicate a weakness of soul; but on reach- 
ing the last step he quitted his confessor, crossed the 
scaffold with a firm tread, looked at the instrument and 
its trenchant blade, as he passed, and turning suddenly 
he faced the palace and the side where the greatest 
body of the populace could see and hear him, and 
making a gesture of silence to the drummers, they 
obeyed him mechanically. ‘ People,’ said Louis Six- 
teenth, in a voice that sounded far in the distance, 
and was distinctly heard at the extremity of the square, 
‘ People, I die innocent of all the crimes imputed to me! 
I pardon the authors of my death, and pray to God that 
the blood you are about to shed may not fall again on 
France!’ He would have proceeded; a shudder ran 
through the crowd. The principal officer of the staff 
of the troops of the camp round Paris, Beaufranchet 
Comte d’Oyat, son of Louis Fifteenth, and a favorite 
named Morphise, ordered the drums to beat. A loud 
and long roll drowned the voice of the King, and the 
murmur of the multitude. The condemned man turned 





slowly to the guillotine, and surrendered himself to his 
executioners. At the moment when they fastened him 
to the plank, he cast a farewell glance on the priest, 
who was praying on his knees at the foot of the scaffold. 
He lived, and was in full possession of his perfect soul, 
until the moment when it was returned to his Creator by 
the hands of the executioner. The plank sunk, the 
blade glided, the head fell.” 


THE CHOLERA. 

As this epidemic is now on its way to this country, 
I would here offer a few conclusions, drawn from read- 
ing and reflection, to the public: 

1. It is much easier to prevent than to cure the cholera. 

2. The way to prevent it is different for different per- 
sons, that diet and regimen being best for each, which 
experience has shown, in every individual’s case, te be 
most conducive to his own particular health. 

3. The cholera, in its first stage, is generally a very 
mild disease, and, if taken instantly in hand, can be 
cured. It should not be allowed to advance an hour, 
nor a half hour, nor a moment. Kill it, if possible, as 
it comes. In doing this, do not tamper with medicines 
yourself. Take no quack prescriptions. Call the best 
physician within your reach. 

4. It is only moderately contagious, if it is so at all; 
so that we may take care of our friends, who may be 
sick with it, and aid our neighbors in distress, without 
much or any danger to ourselves. As fear relaxes the 
human energies, thus preparing us for all manner of 
disease, those who flee from the cholera are often the 
first to have it, because the very act of fleeing increases 
the alarm; but hope, on the other hand, one of the most 
powerful tonics in the world, is gathered by every day's 
intercourse with the malady, which. to those coming fre- 
quently in contact with it, gradually loses all its power 
of alarm. 

5. The best means of prevention are not nostrums, 
but cleanliness of person and abode, regularity of hab- 
its, temperance, and a serene, calm, quiet trust in the 
good providence of God. I would add, make no other 
change in your habits than to correct abuses; for 
abrupt changes are always hazardous to health, but 
much more so in a sickly time. Be busily but not im- 
moderately engaged in your daily calling; fer an idle 
brain is the work-shop of maladies, both of body and of 
mind. One not employed will be constantly thinking of 
his stomach, and fancying himself sick; while he, who 
is at work with something interesting to his feelings, 
will forget his danger, and by this very means, perhaps, 
escape it, amid the pleasurable revolution of his thoughts. 

6. In 1831-2, only twenty thousand fell by it in all 
England, which had then a population of as many mil- 
lions; not more than one out of every ten of these were 
temperate men; so that, not more than one in every ten 
thousand of the temperate part of the population died. 
In our country the ratio was still smaller; whereas, in 
this city, twice the number given by this ratio die weekly 
by the ordinary modes of death; by which it appears, 
that, here at home, as well as in other cities, the proba- 
bility of one’s dying within three days, is greater, than 
that a temperate man will die of cholera if it comes. 

7. Still, as there is danger, now and always, it is the 
safe way for every man to be prepared to die—to die in 
peace—to die with the kope of a glorious hereafter full 
in view. This hope is given us by repentance toward 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, January, 1849. Cincinnati: 
No. 7, College Hall.—Here is a new work, on a new subject, 
beginning its history with the new year. The science, which 
this Journal professes to teach, Dr. Buchanan denominates 
Neurology. Neurology etymologically signifies the science of 
nerves; but, in the scheme of the Doctor, it is made to em- 
brace a much larger field. The brain, he thinks, from its being 
the largest mass of nervous matter in the human body, is the 
ruling portion of it; and because the mind has its seat in the 
brain, from which it sends out physiological as well as psycho- 
logical influences to all other parts of the human frame, besides 
eonnecting us with the material and immaterial universe with- 
out, the science of Neurology, in his vocabulary, signifies the 
science of man. As the Doctor intends to make successive 
and perpetual experiments on the brain of at least some one 
living subject, who, of course, will fitly represent the race, as 
one man is always constructively a pattern of all the rest, so he 
proposes to record his progress monthly, and thus give us what 
he calls a JouRNAL OF Man. Bat, from the fact, that all men 
are constitutionally equal, in point of the number and order of 
their physical and spiritual faculties, and must, consequently, 
have the same general experience, these experiments may be 
repeated on many subjects, and their results applied to many 
characters, historical and cotemporaneous, by which a larger 
induction and a more perfect synthesis may be obtained. 
With this theory within him, and standing out in the centre 
of the mighty circle of existence, past, present, and to come, 
the editor proposes to take notes of his observations, and 
record them for the benefit of mankind. He will be a sort of 
conscious centre for all humanity, to which truth will converge 
from every part, and from which it will radiate again to its 
utmost bounds. 


If we have stated the merits of this proposal somewhat forci- | 


bly, it is only because we feel a degree of favor toward every 
thing which undertakes to remove old errors, to bring in new 
truths, and to open up a wider area tothe human mind. We are 
no hunker, no ultra conservative, no temporizer, in philosophy, 
in science, or in any of these things. We, also, hail with spe- 
cial favor any attempt to roll back the cloud that now covers, 
with almost Cimmerian darkness, the science of medicine. 
An able and candid physician of this city, in a recent conver- 
sation with us relative to the expected approach of cholera, 
emphatically remarked, that he believed it would be better for 
the inhabitants, if every doctor, on the advent of the epidemic, 
should immediately leave town. He, of course, did not intend 
to say, that we have no skillful practitioners here, whose ser- 
vices would be of more or less avail; but, as a class, including 
the many with the few, he thought the medical profession here, 
in the event spoken of, would do more harm than good. 

Now we ask, though we think this opinion decidedly too 
strong, what man of reflection and of general views among us, 
has not had similar feelings a hundred times before? Do phy- 
sicians know, as a common thing, how miserably low, whether 
justly or unjustly, the opinions of well-informed people are of 
their knowledge of medicine, or of their actua] power to cure 
or remove disease? Are they aware, that their perpetual dis- 
cords with each other, as individuals and as schools, are inces- 
santly degrading their profession in the public mind? Have 
they felt the fact, that, to these angry broils, by which their 
hitherto concealed ignorance has been mutually exposed, they 
must credit the rise of quackery in our country in all its forms? 
Do not the better portion of them—the few who really know 
any thing of what they pretend to do—clearly perceive, that it 
is silent industry, vigorous study, thoughtful but speechless ob- 
servation, laborious experiment, and not angry disputation, by 
which a true man, ora true science, rises in the world? We 
are sorry to say that Dr. Buchanan himself has, heretofore, 
yielded too much to the spirit so common in his day; and even 
now, in the work before us, he proposes, among many other 
things, to blow up Dr. Rice, who, he thinks, has not given him 
fair play. Now, had we the confidence and friendship of the 
Doctor, we would whisper in his ear, “ Let Dr. Rice, and all 
the other doctors, entirely alone. Go on; do your work—do it 





silently, modestly, fearlessly; and let the public take care of 
Dr. Rice, as it does of yourself, and of all other men. You 
have undertaken, you think, a great work. If you have, and 
are successful in it, you will revolutionize more than one 
science before you die; and when you do die, your children, 
and the children of each and all, may go and scatter flowers 
upon your grave.” 

This advice may be worth but little; but then it costs noth- 
ing to our friend. It has cost us nothing but a reluctance to 
being so extremely plain. We are a friend to the Doctor, 
though we never met him in our life. We are a friend to every 
man, who, with the ability God has given him, is trying to re- 
form science and improve the world. We are friendly to Dr. 
Buchanan, because we think he is a studious, an inquiring, 
and a well-meaning man. We hope he will go on with his 
work, and receive that encouragement for it which it may 
deserve. As to his scheme, we neither believe nor disbe- 
lieve it; for we have not paid sufficient attention to the 
subject to be competent to judge; and it is our opinion, that 
no man, whatever be his knowledge of some things, is better 
skilled than other people in what he has not learned. Our 
readers well know, that we are not a friend to phrenology as it 
was; but Dr. Buchanan professes to have corrected its many 
faults, giving the old form of it about as little credit as ourself. 
We know not what he offers in its place; but it is for this very 
reason, that we wish the Doctor may go on; for we are anxious 
to follow the track of his experiments, and acquire what he as- 
sumes to know. 


A Discourse CONCERNING THE Divine PRovipENcE. By 
William Sherlock, D. D. Second American Edition. Pittsburg: 
J. L. Reed. 1848.—Sherlock on Divine Providence, as this 
work is generally called, has been a sort of classic on this sub- 
ject for nearly two hundred years. William Sherlock was born 
in 1640, or 1641, and received his academical education at the 
aristocratic school of Eton, after which he entered Cambridge 
University, where he received the degree of Doctor of Divin- 


| ity in 1680. During his life, he distinguished himself as a con- 


troversialist against the English Dissenters, and died in the 
year 1707. He was not a bishop, as some have said, but 
merely the dean of old St. Paul’s. His greatest works are his 
Discourses, one on Death, and the other on Judgment, and, 
next to these, this production on Divine Providence. His 
views are remarkably comprehensive, seemingly embracing 
the whole range of the subjects discussed; his logic is good, 
reminding one constantly of the reasoning of Bishop Butler, 
though not as deep; his style is better than the Bishop’s, having 
more fluency, perspicuity, naturalness, and ease. Though the 
great antagonist of the Calvinistic Dissenters, there is a slight 
tinge of Calvinism in the greater part of his own productions, 
and even in this work; but it is rendered almost entirely harm- 
less by the breadth of view given to the readers in the general 


| scope and argument of the book. This feature, however, will 





by no means lessen its usefulness with that class of readers for 
whom it is designed, as it stirs every one up to think. Were 
we again entering upon the study of this subject, we would 
purchase it the sooner for its having this trait, as we always 
get more light from a work not entirely to our mind, which 
ruffles up the soul a little as we read, than from one in the cur- 
rent of whose style and argument the mind flows thoughtlessly 
along, like a leaf on the bosom of a stream. One thing, and 
the material thing, we can say with a kind of certainty. No 
minister should regard himself well skilled in this difficult yet 
beautiful and important topic, until Sherlock on Divine Provi- 
dence is read. It is an octavo of three hundred and thirty-six 
pages, well printed, on fair paper, and beautifully bound. Sold 
by the Book Concern at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Poems ON MeTuHODISM, by Rev. J. Marsden, and, we will 
venture to guess, by Rev. William Hunter, A. M. We intend 
to review this book next month. 

AMERICAN VOCALIST, a New Tune-Book, by C. H. Pierce, 
1849, must lie over, also, thirty days. It looks well. 

CATALOGUE OF OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF THE WEs- 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., gives a good account 
of great talents and profound learning well applied. 
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THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

Unver this general head, we intend, hereafter, to keep a 
sort of account current with the great world around us. 

We have always felt the want of such a department. Instead 
of having belabored our brains for matter to supply our columns, 
we have always felt cramped for room; and we adopt this ex- 
pedient in order to enlarge the area of our work, without the 
insupportable expense to us, and the trouble to our readers, of 
an addition to the number of our pages. 

There is a world of mighty influences at work around us, 
literary, religious, civil, and miscellaneous, of which thousands 
have searcely dreamed; and nearly every attempt to reduce 
the vast panorama to a miniature size, so that persons of little 
leisure can have an opportunity to see it, has failed to meet 
the precise wants of this large class of the curious public. The 
first effort, in this way, was the establishment of Reviews, 
which proposed to take periodical surveys of the current work- 
ings of the human mind; but these have now become so nu- 
merous, that no one man can read a tenth partof them. Re- 
cently, to obviate this new difficulty, another class of periodi- 
cals has been begun, which offer to look over all the Reviews 
and Magazines, and select their best articles, and publish them 
in works by themselves; but these, though very well conducted 
and useful, are really’so voluminous, that not one subscriber in 
a hundred has time to give them a full perusal. 

What we would be at, then, is to carry this distilling process 
to a yet greater perfection, by reducing the recorded efforts of 
the mind, as given us in the numerous books currently pub- 
lished, in the Reviews of these books, and in the before-men- 
tioned abstracts of these Reviews, as well as in common news- 
papers, into brief paragraphs, or short sentences, so that the 
most hasty reader can get a monthly glance of what the world 
is about on every side of him. We are aware that this is put- 
ting a heavy labor upon ourself—a labor the amount of which 
no one would gather from the mere scraps in which it will show 
itself; but we are so anxious that our patrons should have the 
benefit of the great mental efforts of the mighty spirits of this 
generation, that the toil will be a sort of pleasure to us. 

We are not prepared, this month, to give even a tolerable 
specimen of what we intend hereafter; but we have thrown 
together a few straggling sentences, just to show the form 
which this department of our magazine will hereafter exhibit. 

GERMANY is now hard at work, making her new Constitu- 
tion, by which she hopes to bind her thirty kingdoms into one 
great nationality. Arch-Duke John, the head of the confed- 
eracy, is a very liberal man, and is remarkably popular in 
nearly every province. The Germans have a strong desire for 
this nationality, because, though actually the leading race now 
in Europe, by their divisions they are politically among the 
weakest. Whether they will achieve the sought-for unity, 
though many hope for it, we think extremely doubtful. The 
following difficulties must be met and conquered, before that 
desirable result can be reached by them: 1. They must obtain 
the consent of each of the thirty independent governments, 
into which their country is divided, to abrogate their respective 
sovereignties. 2. They must determine exactly the limits of 
their empire, much of which is in dispute between them and 
the surrounding nations—France, Italy, Russia, and Den- 
mark—and the limits themselves have always been fluctuating 
from the earliest ages. 3. They must find means of blending 
together two opposite races, now merely living together with- 
out mixing, the German and Sclavonian, between which there 
has always been an unyielding animosity. 4. They have to 
unite two religions, the Protestant and Catholic, which are no- 
where so deeply rooted in the hearts of their respective adhe- 
rents, as in that Jand of the most remarkable depth of convic- 
tion, slow and stubborn conscientiousness, and earnestness of 
thought and action. These are the difficulties. We doubt 
whether they will ever overcome them. 

Tue French National Assembly has completed the Constitu- 
tion of the French republic. It is very liberal and republican, 
though not as much so as our own Constitution. Cavaignac 
and young Napoleon are the prominent candidates for the 
Presidency. We go for Cavaignac. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Wir this number we send out our annual salutations to our 
numerous friends. We wish them all, severally and singly, a 
“ Happy New-Year.” May it break on them in smiles, and run 
its round with a continual increase of joy! 

The reader will perceive a number of changes in the external 
appearance of our work; and, in respect to the internal, we 
hope through the year to show, that the matter of the Reposi- 
tory is, at least, worthy of being read. It is our object to 
make every successive volume better, in all respects, than its 
predecessor; and when we fail to do this, we will lay down the 
quill. No literary man is fit to live, in that character at least, 
unless he is striving, not to surpass others, but himself; and his 
work, whatever it is, will rise or fall with him. 

There is one thing, however, we beg our readers to keep con- 
stantly in mind. We are editing a periodical, which circulates 
in every part of the United States. It must, therefore, en- 
counter a very great contrariety of tastes. What suits one 
region will not always suit another; but we are to make a 
work for all regions, be their tastes as opposite as the poles. 
The only qualification for this task claimed by us is, that we 
are about equally well acquainted with the public, in every lat- 
itude and longitude where the Repository goes; and, therefore, 
we trust our readers will take the difficulties of this practical 
problem into charitable consideration, and let us solve it as we 
can. Without arrogating much, we think we may challenge 
all intelligent persons to confess, that our position and ex- 
perience make us a fitter judge of what is proper for this work, 
than any private individual can be; and hence, if a reader at 
any time finds an article, or any number of them, not exactly 
adapted to the taste of the spot where he may chance to live, 
let him consider that the world would be quite a large one, if 
that particular spot were entirely blotted out. We are forced 
constantly to remind ourself of this important fact. 

Let it be remembered, also, that, even in any particular 
region, there is as great a contradiction of tastes. We have to 
feed the old and the young, the educated and the uneducated, 
the refined and the unrefined, the pious and sober, as well as 
the frivolous and gay; and it is certain, whatever any man may 
think, all these characters cannot eat of the same dish, nor be 
fed from the same spoon. Will the old man scold, therefore, 
because we feel bound, after giving him his meat, to offer his 
curly-headed boy a cup of milk? Will the light-hearted girl 
complain, to whom we administer a serious lesson, now and 
then, if we also stir up the embers of the moody and dull, by a 
little amusement, or a stroke of fun? Will any one, who sits 
at our monthly table, where he may see enough to satisfy his 
own appetite, find fault with our dishes, because he cannot, 
like a selfish gormand, devour them all? We do not think 
we have such patrons; but we hope, should any of this charac- 
ter happen to take an empty seat at our board, he will remem- 
ber, that, if he does not relish a dish, he is not compelled to 
eat it. Let him not forget, either, that there are other people, 
sitting directly by the side of him, having just as many rights 
as he, who do relish, perhaps, what he rejects. If he is a man 
of good sense, and of benevolent heart, this consideration will 
be enough; if he is not, but merely selfish, and narrow, and 
bigoted in his views, it will not matter much what he does. 

At all events, we shall do, for another year, the very best we 
can. We have fixed before us a pattern of what we think is 
about fair for all; and, having the entire responsibility for the 
whole, whatever any of the parts may say, whether those parts 
be particular territories, or individual men, we shall go on in 
the name of universal right, let them smile or frown, acclaim or 
clamor as they will. From past experience we have a right to 
infer, that the great public sanctions this principle of action; 
and that, whatever blame we may incur with some, the praise 
of others will be entirely beyond our deserts. 

We have been compelled to lay over nearly all the articles 
of our regular contributors; and several of those from our new 
correspondents reached us too late for insertion. We regret 
this the less, as we do not wish to light up a great blaze at first, 
which, according to fashion, might expire with the opening num- 
ber. Excelsior, we have intimated before, is our motto. 
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THE ITINERANT’S WIFE. 


THov sayest I am a wanderer— 
From place to place I’m driven; 

And so is many a lovely star, 

That guides the midnight traveler, 
Reflecting light from heaven. 


*Tis said that I am homeless, too— 
That dearest ties are riven; 

And so is many a fragrant gale, 

Which blesses woodland, hill, and vale— 
There’s home and rest in heaven. 


°Tis said that gloomy hours may come— 
Life’s bark be tempest-driven; 

But ’tis amid the frowning storm, 

The promise-bow reveals its form— 
The pledge of peace with heaven. 
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